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FRONTISPIECE : NEW PUBLICATIONS: 
Portrait of William M, Coffin by J. Carroll Beckwith, . m a 1 A Mosaic—The Golden Flower—Hiawatha—Some American 
‘4 Painters in Water Colors—The Devil's Picture Books—Fra Lippo 
MY NOTE BOOK: Lippi—Summerland—Our Old Home—Our New England— 
The Art Directorship of the Chicago World’s Fair—Frenchmen Tisayac—In and Out—English Poems—Over the Tea-cups—A 
with English Names—The Union League Club Exhibition—Mr. Cigarette-maker’s Romance—-Ward of the Golden Gate—Chil- <"? 
§ ron, gs New Bak antag Ponce of s Rivalry of New York in dren’s Books and Various Publications, . ; ; : ‘ 25 : 
¥ ai asters”"—Some Remarkable Recent Importations—Mr. rm. 
Jan Beers and the ‘‘Rembrandt du Peck”--The Return of TREATMENT OF DESIGNS: 
“The Angelus ”"—Forged Barye aivenin:- sper Pertnal An- Our Color Plates, . : ; : 20 
ecdotes, ‘ p 3 Our Black-and-White Eight- Page Supplement, d ; : : 26 
THe New Yorx Warer- Conor Ciup, : : P ‘ : : 3 
me Muor Exursirions, . ee A ee Pore CORRESPONDENCE : 
i? PHILADELPHIA ArT CLUB. (With ‘Iilustrations), ; ; . 4 Advice upon Interior Decoration—China Painting Queries An- 
ty THE 3 swered—Removing Color from Fired China—Arranging China 
- Puvis de Pectpaate I, (Six Illustrations.) By Roger Riordan, 5 for ee ae goo tees try” Querie prone Rn 
ro ok : Painting Queries—Birch Bark—Sundry Queries Answered— 
Ovatrodection--Philadelphia, 1. The Academy of the Fine Arts. Art Prisws aad Schalaships, , : : . : 06 
y By Ernest Knaufft. (With six illustrations), . 9 
Fed Mr. Beckwith on Portrait Painting, . . . 12 SEBOOL AND STUDIO. 
oe Still Life, Painting in Oils. VI. Fish. By H.C. Gaskin, ‘ j 13 SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS: 
- f mye eres Peg By Braces Rnouti XIX. Book-Illustration, PLATE 881,—OUTLINE SkKeTcues. By EpitH SCANNELL. 
dl ™ 14 ay Ri 
The Principles of Lithography. Allen B. Doggett, : ; ; 15 PLATE 882.—DESIGN FOR PAPER AND ENVELOPE Box in Brass RE- 


poussE work. By W. E. J. GAwrnorp, 


‘s CHINA PAINTING: PLaTe 883.—BoORDERS IN CHINESE EMBROIDERY. 
es vert Bes Practical Decoratne. oon Parsee: Piss * B. 16 PLATE 883A.—ALL-OVER DESIGN FOR DECORATION. 
‘s : hat will Mix, : : ; ; PLATE 884.—Woop Carvinc. GuLF WEED AND Rock Weep. Turp 
Pa Waa Colors t « 26 
a Desiin for “ Royal Worcester ” Vase. By M. L. ‘Macomber, : 17 OF A SET OF Six CuHarr-Bacxs. By C, M. JENcKES. 
PRES PLATE 8844.—Fauit Bow. Decoration, By Patry Tuum. 
as THE HOUSE: 
42 - The Arts and Crafts Exhibition. (With three orl . 17 PLATE 8848.—JAPANESE RoUNDEL MOTIVES, 
m Sketches at the ‘‘ Arts and Crafts.” By Alan a, 18 PLATE 885.—Two Emprorpery DesiGNs FOR TABLE Linen, (ROYAL 
Art at Home. VII. ee Lottie. (With ScHOOL oF ART NEEDLEWORK.) 
: pr 9 + rk.” Vi" Flat leis By w. J. Gaw. 20 ; wie =a -—Two Nut P.LatTes, ror Cuina Parmtinc,.. By Patty 
done ar , 
j Devices ‘ind Monograms, ‘specially ‘d ™ Wee Citees, a PIECES OF THE FisH Service. By MARION 
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gyorg Embroidery. IV. Gold and Silver. By Emma Hay- - Portrait Study. By J. Carroll Beckwith. : 
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series of ly ated, 


Crowded Out 0° Crofield. 


by C, T. Hill. Ho pl “peat 
y wa plucky country 
boy made his way. ine of the most 
successful of this popular author’s 
stories. 


King Tom and the Runaways. 

By Lovis Prnv.eton. Illustrated by 
E.- W. Kemble. The strange experi- 
ences of two Dboys in the forests and 
swamps of Georgia. 


The Log School-House on 


the Columbia. 

A Tale of the Pioneers of the Great North- 
west. By HezekiAn BUTTERWORTH, 
author of ‘‘Zig-Zag Journeys.” Illus- 
trated. Ina story romantic, exciting, 
and instructive as well, the author in- 
troduces .his readers to a new field 
which will prove to be one of absorbing 
interest. 

Also stories by Geran THANET, pa wong rg 


COoLM JounsTon, and other 
will be published shortly. The series, bound ery 








se The Life of an Artist” la s work of manch pes 
be nega ab- 

sence of esrve It 5 eee ee 
world-wide reputation. 


The Music Series. 


Consisting of Biographical and Anecdcti- 
cal Sketches of The Great German Com- 
posers ; The Great Italian and French 
Composers; Great Singers; Great 
Violinists and Pianists. Five volumes, 
18mo, bound in half white and red sides, 
$3.50 per set ; half calf, $8.00. 


Outings at Odd Times. 


By Dr. CHartes C, Appott, author of 
“ Days out of Doors” and “A Natural- 
ist’s Rambles about Home.” ‘16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

hee Some seal etna woe Fg and his new 

feoteuativa, and always inter- 





with specially designed uniform cover. Pervol., $1.50. 


volume is 
esting. 





“ A cheery, witty, decorous, charming book,”—New YORK HERALD. 


DuNcAN. 


utely poetic 
York Tribune. 


“e 1 


troit Free 
eta 





D. ‘APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: 


HOW ORTHODOCIA AND I WENT ROUND THE 
WORLD BY OURSELVES. 
With 112 illustrations. 


“ For sparkling wit, ger px 


By SARA JEANNETTE 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


contagious 
— beauty and vivid descriptiveness, 


has no recent rival,”"—From Mrs, P.  T. Barnum’s letter to the New 


« « isa book to be read by everybody.”— 
- -"*—De- 


Tournal of Commerce. 
os ee ee of travel of the year. . 


ure’ is by gd the wittiest book of travel we have 


ft ak Depart 
ever read.”"—Christian Advocate 


_ Breton. T, by Mrs. Mary J. 
Serrano. With portrait. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


A NOVEL: 


By RicHarp MAtcotm JoHNsToN. 
E,W. Kemble. 


‘WIDOW GUTHRIE: 


Illustrated by. 
12mo, bound in cloth, $1.50. 

“ It és understood that Colonel Fohnston regards 
‘Widow Guthrie’ as his strongest work,” 

In this charming picture of life in the Georgia of sixty years 
ago Colonel Johnston shows a mastery of effects anda power of 
character-drawing which will surprise even his admirers. No other 


writer has an equal knowledge of the phases of American life which 
he delineates with such fidelity, force, and delightful humor, 

























First Volume in the Series of the Young Heroes 
ofour Navy. 


Little Jarvis. 


By Motty Etior SEAWELt. _ Illustrated 
by J. O. Davidson and George Wharton 
Edwards. The story of the heroic mid- 
shipman of the frigate Constellation. 
The second of the Youth's Companion 
prize essays. Bound in cloth, with 
specially designed cover. Bvo, $r -00. 


NEW EDITION OF 


English Odes. 


Selected by Epmunp W. Gossr. With 
frontispiece on India paper from a de- 
sign by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 
Forty-two head and tail pieces from 
original drawings by Louis Rhead. 
16mo, cloth, special design in gold, 
$1.50; same, in parchment, $1.75. 


NEW EDITION OF 


English. Lyrics. 
Uniform with “English Odes.’’ With 
nearly eighty head and tail pieces from 
. original drawings by Louis Rhead. 
16mo, cloth, special design in gold, 
$1.50; same, in parchment, $1.75. 














Two Delightful ae ee = Toms and Country 


A Squlte,of Low. Degre. 


“A Sanise of Sam Low —— is by a new American 
ba pag 29 shows raretalent. The scene is 
laid in Mikes The leading motive of the 
book ism peculiarly weolie form of ocll-eacrifce. 
I2mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


In Low Relief. 


A Tale of Bohemia. By Mor_ey Rozerts. 
A story of life among the younger 
artists and literary men of London. 
I2mo, paper cover, 50 cents. 





Through Magic Glasses. 

By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, author of ‘‘ The 
Fairy-Land of Science,’’ etc. 12mo, 
cloth,. $1.50. 


The Household History of 


the United States and its 
People. 


For Young Americans. ‘8y Epwarp Ec- 
GLESTON. Richly illustrated with 350 
drawings, 75 maps, etc. Square 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





Prang’s Holiday Publications, 


FOR THE SEASON OF 1890-1891. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


AND BOOKLETS. 


among which we mention the following as specially attractive :— 


Lighthouse, and Other Poems. By CELIA 

AXTER. Illustrated in color by thes author, 

ag Pe emblematic cover di ed in col- 
me 6% x5. Enveloped. 50. 

“Seal weet Home! By JOHN HOWARD 

Pitkin Illustrated with sketches from the 


home of ad nd in monochrome and pen 
protege Bee K. HARLOw. Tilerineted 
Size, sxe. $0.50. 


A “‘Duthwsed ? Fire; A Poem. By GEo, A. Bur- 
FumM. Eight full- illustrations in colors, 
besid: et by F. SCHUYLER 
MATHEWS. compete cover as — 


The Halo, and Other Selections. Tiustrated in 
monochrome by cag mae ee B, GILMAN, 
Beautiful cover design in colors. Size, 6% x 
854. _Boxed. $1.00, 

ristmas Morning. By FRANK’T. ROBINSON. 
po read iliusteated in colors and mono- 





by Louis K. HARLOw. Choice cover 
design > hana hy fe lors. Size, 7% x 7%. Boxed. $1.25. 


The Winds of the ag es By FRANK T. Ros- 
ayes an illustrations in colors and 
monochrom ©, by uls K. HARLOW. Prett 
cover design in colors. Size, 7544 x7. Snsed. 

I.25- 


ge enon ghana Exquisitely 
re A on — _ 


ofthe ngs oy PR PPAR Pasta ne Gilt 
edges. Size, ae a: Boxed 


Th Golden Flower.—Chrysaathem Verses 

- Evita M. THOMAS, RICHARD HENRY 
s DDAaD. ALICE WARD. BAILEY, CELIA 
THAXTER, KATE Upson CLARK, LOUIS CAR- 


To our line of SHAPED BOOKS have been added :— 


one in ge ot Foon 





Kucaet, “ Gaepe of 8 


4 Enveloped. §o. 





Raphael luck & Sons: 


ARTISTIC LINE OF ILLUSTRATED 


GIFT BOOKS and JUVENILE BOOKS. 





Intended for Charming Christmas Gifts for Young and Old. 

































The Story of a ». Told in verse Ep-}} 4 
oat or F wand salted down 
Profuse’ yoy sea colar andi yo 


acd anchor Hnveloped: $uco 


NEW FINE ART PICTURES. 


ie On ee oe 


ae 


i iip sketches of Negro character, by J. H. Moser, called :— 
WORM, THE AMES A THE 


Chickens and Mouse. - 
erst yg a Giving: 


ARTIST, 
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Artistic 
Christmas 
Cards. 


For the interchange of 
kindly greetings, giving 
a maximum of pleasure 
at a minimum of ex- 
pense and trouble. 


A most magnificent 
line of 


New Studies, 


embracing Flowers, 
Landscapes, Figuresand 
Animals. 





Tuck’s Colors. 


First-class quality and 

moderation in price. 
Can be seen at all first 
“lass establishments. 


FE cy j 


i . 2) Mustrated Catalogues of 
Said neat mailed 
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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


The Works of Shakes- 
peare. 


Edited by Henry IrvinGc and Frank A. MarsHa.t. 
With a General Introduction and Life of Shakes- 
peare by Professor Dowpen. In 8 vols., small 
4to, ach, gilt top, $24.00; Roxburgh, $30.00. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
Tue Text Marken For ACTING AND READING. 
Lrrerary History OF EACH Piay. 
StaGe History oF BACH Pray. 
CriticAL REMARKS ON EACH PLay. 
‘Time ANALYSIS OF EACH PLay. 
Futt Expianatory Notes. 
* F. A. Marshall, Arthur Symons, A. Wilson 
erity, Joseph Knight, P. Z. Round, H. A. 
Evans, etc. 
BroGRaPuHIcaL Notices OF THE HistToricaL CHAR- 
ACTERS. 
MEANINGS OF OsscurE Worps. 
Lists or Worps UstD ONLY ONCE BY SHAKESPEARE. 
Maps—Locauities oF Pays. INDEX TO THE NOTES. 


With 600 illustrations in text and 37 etchings by 
Gordon Browne, fargetson, Maynard 
Brown, and Frank Dadd. 

The N. ¥. Tribune says: 

“The Henry Irving edition will now take its place 
as one of the most thorough and careful, and it cannot 
fail to win popularity.” 

The Atheneum says: 

** The result is so good that we must congratulate 
all concerned in it; it is superior, in our judgment, 
to any illustrated edition of Shakespeare with which 
we are acquainted.”* 


Nutshell Novels. 


By J. Asusy-Srerry, author of “‘The Lazy Min- 
strel,”’ ‘* Cucumber Chronicles,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

** Many readers will devour the book and leave off 
wishing-for more.” — The Scotsman. 

“ All his stories have plots, and all his characters 
are flesh and blood, every-day people, whose vicissi- 
tudes of fortune are narrated in a style which is thor- 
oughly genial and pleasantly picturesque.” —London 
World. 


A Manual of Bibliog- 
raphy. 


Being an Introduction to the Knowledge of Books, 
Library Management, and the Art of Cataloguing. 
By Water THomas RocGers, F.R.S.Lit. With 
illustrations and a colored frontispiece. 12mo, 
Yaa covers, antique style, gilt top, uncut edges, 

1.75- 


The Art of Bookbinding. 


A practical Treatise. By JoserH W. ZAEHNSDORF. 
With plates and diagrams. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Architectural Studies in 


France. 


By the late Rev. J. L. Petit, F.S.A. New edition, 
with reduced facsimiles of the author's sketches. 
Revised by Edward Bell, M.A., F.S.A. Fep. 4to, 
with more than 260 illustrations, $6.00 net. 


NEW VOLUME OF MISS PARDOE'’S 
WORKS. 


The Life of Marie de 
Medicis. 

Queen of France, Consort of Henry IV., and Regent 
of the Kingdom under Louis XIII. By Miss 
Paxpog, author of “Francis the First and his 
Times,”’ “Louis the Fourteenth,”’ etc. With 
numerous portraits and plates on steel, 3 vols., 
8vo, $15.00. 


Gypsy Sorcery and For- 
tune-Telling. 


Illustrated by numerous Incantations, Specimens of 
Medical Magic, Anecdotes and Tales, by CHARLES 
Goprrry Lecanp (‘‘ Hans Breitman’’), President 
of the Gypsy-Lore Society, etc. With numerous 
illustrations and initial letters drawn by the author. 
Small 4to, cloth, $4.00. 

This volume is one of the most important contribu- 
tions of late years to the study of Folk Lore, and is 
drawn from the most interesting and curious sources, 
setting forth the magical practices of the Romany in 
different countries, and their strange beliefs. It 
discusses fully the puzzling question of their relation- 
ship to Shamanism, and deals with the many prob- 
— Occultism and the Origin of Supernatural 

ief. 


NEW, REVISED AND ENLARGED 
EDITION 


D’Anvers (N_).—Ele- 
mentary History of Art, 
Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting. 


By N. D’Anvers, author of “ Life of Raphael D’Ur- 
tino.” etc. Third edition. with introductions by 
Professor Roger Smith and Frank Cundall. Bio- 

phical indices, etc. Illustrated with 350 engrav- 
ings and a colored frontispiece, handsomely bound 
in cloth, price, $3.75. 

#*s The above books for sale by all booksellers, or 
sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues 
of our regular stock wtll be matled, if desired, to 
those interested. . 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 




















Cassell Publishing (ompany’s 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


HONORE DE BALZAC. 





THE CHOUANS 


By H. DE BALZAC. With rooengravings on wood by Léveillé from drawings by Julien Le Blant. 
Newly translated into English by George Saintsbury. 1 vol., large 8vo, extra cloth, $7.50. 
There are more of the elements of a wide popularity in ‘* The Chouans’’ than in any story that Balzac 
ever wrote. It is, as the title indicates, a tale of the troublous times in France, when the Republicans and 
the Imperialists stood ready to fly at each other’s throats, The story reads like a romance, and yet it has 
followed almost literally in the footprints of history. 





THERIVERSOFGREAT BRITAIN| CURIOUS CREATURES IN 
ZOOLOGY. 


By JOHN ASHTON, With 130 illustrations. 
1 vol., 8vo, $3.50. ‘ 

Curious creatures these are indeed that Mr. Ashton 
describes. They include all sorts of singular forma- 
tions, from centaurs to bearded women. The subject 
is treated from a scientific standpoint, and the pencil 
has done as much as the pen to make it graphic, 





Descriptive, historical, pictorial, With nu- 
merous highly finished engravings. En-| 
graved from the original drawings. Royal | 
4to, 384 pages, cloth, gilt, etc., $15.00, 

The illustrations by which ‘‘ The Rivers of Great 


Britain” is enriched number several hundred, and 
have been engraved from the original drawings. 


VY 


PROSPER MERIMEE. 


A CHRONICLE OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX. 


By PROSPER MERIMEE. With 110 engravings on wood from drawings by Edward Toudouze. 
Newly translated into English by George Saintsbury. 1 vol., large 8vo, extra cloth, $7.50. 
There will be no more beautiful book published this year. The text of Mérimée is well known in the 
original. Mr. Saintsbury’s translation is new, and so are the illustrations of Edward Toudouze, In press- 
work, paper and binding this book is a model. 


SOCIETY AS | HAVE FOUND IT. 


A Volume of Anecdote and Reminiscence. 
By WARD MCALLISTER. With portrait of 
the author, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, unique bind- 





By Mrs, H. M. STANLEY (Dorothy Tennant). 
LONDON STREET ARABS. 


Very beautirully 








x vol., 4to, extra cloth. 
illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


ing, $2.00. 

Edition de Luxe, on large paper, limited to 400 
copies, each one numbered and signed by 
the author, and containing two portraits, 
etc. Published at $10.00. Price is now ad- 
vanced to $15.00 per copy. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of “The Anglo- 
maniacs,” etc. 


FLOWER DE HUNDRED. 





“We have only one fault to find—it is all too short ; 
we should like to have heard more. The reproduc- 
tions of the pictures are excellent.’’—London Daily 


Graphic. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


Volume for 1890, just completed, contains 








about 500 beautiful illustrations, including 
litho and tint plates —~ yy 2. the 
American Art Notes for the year, etc. 
Bound in extra cloth, beveled boards, full 
gilt, $5.00; full morocco, $10.00. 


GOOD CHILDREN AND BAD. 


Illustrated in colors by M. B. De Monvel. 
1 vol., oblong, extra cloth, $2.50. 


A Story ofa Virginia Plantation. By Mrs. 
— HARRISON. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, 
1.00. 


CAESAR CASCABEL. 


By JULES VERNE. Translated from the 
French by A. Estoclet. With numerous 
illustrations by George Roux. 1 vol., 8vo, 
2.50. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


Commences with “he issue for December, and will contain a beautiful etching of Mr 
G. F. Watts’s m.sterpiece, ‘‘ Fata Morgana,”’ by James Dobie. Price, $3.50 per 
year, 35 cents pe: number. : f 

The general excellence oi the contents of The Magasine of Art is so well known and widely appreciated, 
that it is unnécessaty to say mar than that the leading features will be continued and developed in the new 
volume. Prospectus sent free to any address on ication 




















SENT. 
FREE 


Our Complete Descriptive Catalogue of Illustrated, Fine Art and Education 
is now ready; and will be sent free to any address on application. 


NOW 
READY. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 104 & 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. | 





Macmillan & (Co.'s 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 
‘BOOKS. 


Glimpses of Old English 
Homes. 


By ELIZABETH BALCH, author of ‘* An Author's 
Love.”" With numerous illustrations. 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt. Just Ready. 


Mrs. Oliphant's New Book, Profusely illustrated. 


Royal Edinburgh: 


Her Saints, Kings and Scholars. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of ‘‘ Makers of 
Florence,” ‘‘ Makers of Venice,” etc. With 
illustrations by George Reid, R.S. A, 

American edition, r2mo, $3.00. 

English edition,.medium 8vo, $8.00, 

Edition de Luxe, super royal 8vo, price to be 
obtained from the booksellers on application. 
Fust Ready. 


SFust Published. Cloth extra, gilt, $3.50. 
Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER’s NEw Book. 


Wild Beasts and Their 
W ays. 

IN ASIA, AFRICA AND AMERICA. By 
Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.R.S., etc., author 
of ‘‘ Albert Nyanza,” etc. With numerous 
illustrations. Large remo, cloth extra, gilt, 
$3.50. 


With 150 tllustrations by Hugh Thomson. 
cloth extra, $2.00. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. With rsoillustrations 
by Hugh Thomson, and a preface by Austin 
Dobson. Uniform with the Randolph Caldecott 
edition of Washington Irving's ‘* Bracebridge 
Hall" and ‘*‘Old Christmas.” xz2mo, cloth 
extra, gilt, $2.00. ust Ready. 

*,* Also a limited edition on large paper, super 
royal, 8vo. 


I2mo, 


Uniform with ‘‘ Oxford” by Andrew Lang. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Stratford on Avon. 


From the earliest times to the death of Shake- 
speare. By SIDNEY LEE. With illustrations 
by Edward Hull. 12mo, cloth extra, $2.00. 


A magnificent volume with 200 illustrations, sto, 
$20.00, 


Pen Drawing and Pen 
Draughtsmen. 


Their work and their methods. A study of the 
art to-day, with technical suggestions. By 
JOSEPH PENNELL. With photogravures and 
nearly 200 illustrations. 4to, $20.00, 

“Since Mr, Hamerton’s ‘Etching and Etchers’ 
we have had no such book asthis. In its own definite 
field of Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen it stands 
alone, . . . It is likely to remain unique for a long 
time to come. ’'"—J/ndependent. 


Now Ready. i2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
F, MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL. 


A Cigarette-Maker’s 
Romance. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, auther of ** Mr. 
Isaacs,"’ ‘‘ Sant’ Ilario,"’ etc., etc. 12mo, cloth 
extra, $1.25. 

** Never has Mr. Crawford done more brilliant, 
realistic work than here.”"—N. VY. 7 rtbune. 

“It isa touching romance filled with scenes of 


| great dramaticpower.'’—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


By LEwis CARROLL, author of ‘‘ Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland,” 


Author's Edition, 


The Nursery Alice. 


Containing 20 colored enlargements from TEN- 
NIEL's illustrations to ‘‘ Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland,” with text adapted to nursery 
readers by LEWIS CARROLL. 4to, colored 
cover, $1.50. 

** Let the little people rejoice ! the most charming 
book in the world has appeared forthem. * The Nurs- 
ery Alice,’ with its wealth of colored illustrations 
from Tenniel’s pictures is certainly the most artistic 
juvenile that has been seen for many and many a 
day.” —Boston Budget. 


Sylvie and Bruno. 


By Lewis CARROLL, 


With 46illustrations by HARRY FURNISS. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 
‘A charming book forchildren, The illustrations 
are very happy. '—JSoston Travedler. 


Mrs. Molesworth's New Book, 
THE 


Children of the Castle. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, author of ‘‘ Carrots,” 
‘‘Herr Baby,” etc., with illustrations by 
Walter Crane, 16mo, $1.25. 


16mo, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
ROMOLA. ee 


In placing on the market this superb two-volume holiday edition of George Eliot's master- 
pies, containing sixty etchings and photo-etchings printed in a variety of delicate tints, we feel 
hat we have attempted and succeeded in giving the public the finest edition of this great historic 
dinany form. A few copies only of the Edition de Luxe, 





story of Florentine life ever produce 
limited to 250 copies, on Japan paper, remain unsold, and can be had of the leading booksellers, 
2 vols., white vellum cloth, red and gold, $6.00. 


GOUPIL’S PARIS SALON OF 1890. 


The instantaneous and unqualified success which last year greeted the issue of an English 
Text edition of this noted art volume has induced the Paris publishers to continue the publica- 
tion, and every effort will be made to have the volume for 1890 outdo, in attractiveness and real 
art value, even its exquisitely beautiful predecessor. 1 vol., Imperial octavo, red silk cloth, with 
new “Palette” design, $13.00. 


OUR GREAT ACTORS. 


A series of six fine water-color portraits by Chas. S. Abbé, portraying the following dis- 
tinguished actors in their favorite roles: 

EDWIN Boor as Richelieu ; SALVINI as Macbeth ; JEFFERSON as Bob Acres ; COQUELIN 
as Mascarille; LAWRENCE BARRETT as Count Lanciotto in Francesca da Rimini; HENRY 
IRVING as Mephistopheles. 

x vol., quarto, lithographed cloth portfolio, $5.00. 


NIGHT SONG. 


By CHARLES REINICK, illustrated by Henry Sandham. This song, or m, is unique from 
the fact that each and every line suggests a separate picture to the artist’s mind. These illus- 
trations, 16 in number, are reproduced by our own celebrated photographing process from 
paintings by Mr. Sandham, together with an equal number of fine pen-and-ink sketches accom- 
panying the text of the song. The whole makes one of the most distinguished holiday works 
ever issued. Printed on fine linen vellum paper, with cover design by Ipsen stamped on vellum 
cloth. 1 vol., royal quarto, cloth, $7.50. 


HANS OF ICELAND. Ebpition pe Luxe. Limrrep. 


By Victor Huco, A newtranslation by A. Langdon Alger. This work, which ranks among 
the best of the author’s early writings, and is so esteemed in France, has singularly enough been 
neglected in some of the so-called ‘“‘ Works of Victor Hugo” published in this country. It has 
remained for us to properly produce it in sumptuous form, exquisitely illustrated with etchings, 

hotogravures, and half-tone plates from designs by eminent Preach artists. Uniform with the 
ition de Luxe Notre Dame, 2 vols. -"° 

The edition is strictly limited to FIVE HUNDRED numbered copies. 

1 vol., crown octavo, half Roxburghe, gilt tops, $5.00. 


DREAMS OF THE SEA. 


A fine eacpo 4 souvenir appropriate alike for old and young, consisting of choice selections 
from the most celebrated writers, including Longfellow, Whittier, etc., with unique illustrations 
printed in delicate tints. An exquisite novelty, combining high artistic and literary merit with 
a fine religious sentiment. 1 vol., oblong quarto (14% x 8 inches in size), boxed, $2.50. 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1890. 


This acknowledged King of Juveniles, known in every home in the land, contains in connec- 
tion with its hundreds of stories dear to the hearts of all children over ‘wo hundred full-page 
illustrations, drawn expressly for it by the most noted English illustrators, and nothing has 
been omitted this year to bring the book nearer the zenith of juvenile perfection. 1 vol., illumi- 
nated board covers, $1.25. 


Over 300,000 volumes of the Zigzag series have already been sold. 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE GREAT NORTHWEST; 


Giving an account of the marvellous growth ot 
Full of interesting, instruc- 
1 vol., small 


























OR, A TRIP TO THE AMERICAN SWITZERLAND. 
our Western Empire, with legendary tales of the early explorers. 
tive and entertaining stories of the new Northwest, the country of the future. 
quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, 117 illustrations, $1.75. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


cribner's Magazine. 


HE December number is an uncommon 
one in several particulars. With the 
exception of the serial and a story, each 
article is illustrated throughout by a single artist who bas 
worked in immediate association with the author. Among 
other articles of special interest to ART AMATEURS 


may be mentioned : 


“CHRISTIE’S,” THE LONDON PIC- 
TURE SALESROOM, 


By Humpury Warp, art-critic of the Lon- 
don 7imes ; an account of the famous 
auction-room and its frequenters for 
many years, with illustrations by 
Harry Furniss, the well-known artist 
of Punch, 


A UNIQUE SERIES OF FULL- 
PAGE DRAWINGS, 
By Howarp Py te, ‘‘ A Pastoral without | 


Words,”’ telling their story without | 
the aid of text. 








A PAPER ON ITALIAN ART, 


By A. F. JAacAssy, devoted especially to 
the Neapolitan painter Morelli; with 
illustrations from his works and by 
the author, and with a reproduction 
of an original sketch made by Morelli 
for this article. 


“ JAPONICA.” 


Epwin ARNOLD’s first 
Japan and the Japanese. 
by Robert Blum. 





Sir paper upon 


Illustrated 


Scribner's Marazine for 1801 is to have the following, among other papers : 
9 


FLORAL DECORATIONS OF PONDS AND LAKES, | WINTER ON MT. WASHINGTON, by E. L. Wilson, 
by S. Parsons, Jr., illustrated. illustrated. ‘. 

BoaT LIFE ON THE NILE, by E. H. Blashfield| CARAVAN LIFC ON THE DESERT, by A. F. 
and Mrs. Blashfield, illustrated. Jacassy, illustrated. 

ARAB LIFE ALONG THE NILE, by the same,| TYPE TEMPLES OF JAPAN, by E. H. House, 





illustrated. illustrated. , 
CouRT TENNIS, by Dr. James Dwight, illus-| SHAKESPEARE AS AN ACTOR, by John Carghil, 
trated. | illustrated. 


MODERN FIRE APPARATUS, by John R. Spears, | CITY OF THE SACRED BO-TREE (Ceylon), by 
illustrated. | James Ricalton, illustrated. : 

CLUBS OF NEW YORK AND LONDON, by E. S. | OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, illustrated ; a series par- 
Nadal, illustrated. | allel to papers on Railways in 1889. _ 

Captain Stockton’s DIARY on the 7hefzs in the | THE SEASHORE. A series by Prof. N.S. Shaler, 
Arctic, illustrated. illustrated. ‘ a P 

SYMMETRY IN THE HUMAN Bopy (right-and- | A series of four articles on JAPAN, by Sir Edwin 
left-handedness, etc.), by Thomas Dwight, | Arnold, illustrated by Robert Blum. (Begun 
M.D., illustrated. in December.) 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON will contribute a serial, ‘‘ The Wrecker.” 
HENRY M. STANLEY has written an article for the January issue on ‘‘ The 
African Pigmies.”. FRANK R. STOCKTON will contribute a Two-Part Story. 
This is the barest mention of what is known in advance of the contents of Scribner's 


for 1891. 
Terms, 25 Cents a Number, $3.00 a Year. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York. 








FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Splendid Christmas Publications, 


BRIMFUL OF DELIGHTFUL PICTURES AND STORIES. 








ISSUED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 





NOW READY, THE 


Grand Christmas Double Numbers 
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THESE ARE THE ORIGINAL ISSUES OF THE 


FINEST CHRISTMAS NUMBERS IN THE WORLD. 


Their charm is irresistible, and they attract with each succeeding year a wider 
circle of admirers. 








For Sale by all Newsdealers and by 


THE INTERNATIONAL News Company, 


No. 83 and 85 Duane Street, 


One Door East oF BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Subscription Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. 


Her Nature Described by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, and Some of her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
Photogravures from nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp, 
with photogravure on Japanese paper, gilt edges. Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, $5.00. _ 

“A book that every son and daughter of Yankeeland will yearn to possess ata first glimpse of its fascinating 
contents is Our New England. Here, exquisitely depicted with the fidelity of the photograph and the deli- 
cacy of tone characteristic of the etching, are scenes typical of those with which every denizen of the East 
is familiar.’"—Beacon. 


IDYLS OF THE FIELD. BY LEAFY WAYS. 


Brief Studies from the Book of Nature. By F. A. KNIGHT. With numerous beautiful illustrations 
and full-page plates by E. T. Compton. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 each. — ; 

“ The author leads us through all the varying year ina series of delightful chapters. It is hard to single out 
one as superior to another. His diction has a character of its own. So ingeniously does he blend what he 
has seen with what he has read, and all in such an original manner, that one feels one’s self in the presence of 
a new master,’’"— London Academy. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT: HER LIFE, LETTERS, AND JOURNAL. 
Edited by EDNAH D. CHENEY. With portraits and views of the Alcott Home in Concord. One 
volume, 16mo, uniform with ‘‘ Little Women.” Price, $1.50. ae ; ; 
‘* Even those most familiar with Miss Alcott’s later life will find this fascinating new biography of her a 
revelation. She was more than a clever, brilliant writer—she was one of the noblest women of her time. Her 
life is one long story of self-sacrifice, of unswerving devotion to her family.”"— 7ranscript. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. 

A Tale of the House of the Wolfings and all the Kindreds of the Mark, written in prose and in 
verse, by WILLIAM Morris, author of ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise.’’ Oxford style. 12mo. 
Price, $2.00. tee 

‘“* The work itself, with its high and sustained imaginative reach, its rare beauty of diction, its vivid ponent 
of the manners and ideals of a tone and noble folk, has taken a permanent place among the few indisputable 

English classics of the later nineteenth century.’”’-—Boston Beacon. 


IN THE GARDEN OF DREAMS: LYRICS AND SONNETS. 


By LouIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. With illustrations by H. Winthrop Pierce. 16mo. Uniquely 
bound in white and green cloth, gold stamped. Price, $1.50. 
Says The Congregationalist : ‘** Open the book at random, almost, and you are struck by the dignity of 
the thought, even at the gayest, and by the sustained grace of its phrasings. Some of these individual poems 
are actual gems, and the book is a credit to American literature.” 


MY THREE SCORE YEARS AND TEN, 
An Autobiography. By THOMAS BALL. With portraits. 8vo, cloth. (/n Press.) 


A charming account of the life and work of a prominent figure in the art world 


BY P. CG, HAMERTUN. 





A PAINTER’S CAMP. , CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIPEy ~| THE SYLVAN YEAR, AND UNKNOWN 
ROUND MY HOUSE. PT ; 

WENDERHOLME. * oe MODERN FRENCHMEN. 

LIFE OF TURNER. nua ty Mo + 8. 


HUMAN INTERCOURS), PORTFOLIO PAPERS. 
THOUGHTS ABOUT 4xatT. FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


14 vols. Cloth..« Price, $28.00. Single vols., $2.00 each.Oxford style, $17.75. Half calf, $56.00. 


ETCHING AND ETCHERS. One vol. THE ETCHER’S HANDBOOK. 
Cloth, . Price, be a . 16mo. Cloth, Price, $2.00. 


Send for our Descriptive Catalogue (free). Our books are sold by all booksellers. 
p by the publishers, on receipt of- price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Bosrov. 


8vo. One vol., 





Mailed, postpaid 
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ovellies 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


A MOST REMARKABLE LINE OF 
WATER-COLOR FAC-SIMILES, 
DONE IN A MANNER THAT 
CANNOT BE EX- 
CELLED. 





Four reproductions of water-colors by MAUD 
HUMPHREY, entitled ‘“‘LITTLE FOLK WIDE 
AWAKE,” “LITTLE FOLK IN DREAM- 
LAND,” “FOUR LITTLE WOMEN,” and 
“DANDELION TIME,” at prices ranging 
from $1.00 to $10.00, according to the style of 
mat, or whether the proofs are signed or un- 
signed. 

Remarque artist proofs of fac-similes of the 
water-colors ‘‘A LATE ARRIVAL,” by WILL- 
IAM T. SMEDLEY ; “‘GIRL WITH FLOWERS,” 
by ROSINA EMMET SHERWOOD; ‘“ MARGA- 
RET,” by LEON MoRAN; “ NEWLY FALLEN 
SNOW,” by WALTER L. PALMER; “ THE PET 
GAZELLE,” by J. L. JEROME FERRIS; “A 
TRUANT ON THE BEACH,” by Mrs. J. 
PAULINE SUNTER, and ‘A YALE-HARVARD 
RACE,” by JAMES M. BARNSLEY, at $5.00 each 
with plain and $7.50 each with hand-painted 
mat. 

Two humorous fac-similes after the style of 
the popular ‘“ Mokeville Babies,” entitled 
“THE MOKEVILLE TENNIS MATCH” and 
the “MOKEVILLE HUNT,” at from $1.00 
to $3.50 each, according to the mat. 


Pictures of Child Life. 
By MAUD HUMPHREY. 


Exquisite fat-similes of new water-color 
sketches of children, in various occupations 
and enjoyments of little people. Beautifully 
executed in fourteen colors. 

“POOR PUSSY,” “SKIPPING ROPE,” “A 
BASKET OF VIOLETS,” *“* LITTLE CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUM,” “KEEPING COOL,” “A 
DOWNY PET,” “THE LECTURE,” “SE- 
CRETS,” “ LILY,” “ A CHRISTMAS STOCK- 
ING,” ‘“‘UNDER THE MISTLETOE,” “ LIT- 
TLE BUTTERFLIES.” With plain mat, each, 
60 cents ; on white satin, each $2.00. 


The Harvard Yard. 


A most important etching by ROBERT R. 
WISEMAN, etcher of ‘‘The Yale Campus.” It 
gives an excellent representation of the Har- 
vard Yard and the historical buildings dear to 
every Harvard man. 

Size of plate about 10x 23 inches, exclusive of 
margin. 

Remarque artist proof, on Imperial Japan 
paper, well matted, $12.00. 

For a description of the other novelties in our 
Art Department, send for catalogue. 

An unusually choice and large line of CAL- 
ENDARS, varying in price from 20 cents to 
$2.50. The designs for these are by such well- 
known artists as H. W. McVickar, Maud Hum- 
phrey, Mrs. J. Pauline Sunter, Laura E. Hills, 
and W. St. John Harper. Printed in the most 
artistic and careful manner. 


TWO DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


A Loyal Little Red-Coat. 


A Story of Child-Life in New York a hundred 
yearsago. By RUTH OGDEN. With more than 
sixty vignette illustrations after original de- 
signs by H. A. OSDEN, the well-known delinea- 
tor of American life in colonial times. 

Illustrated in a profuse and beautiful manner, 
such as has not been attempted previously in any 
similar book for young people. : 

The story is full of historical interest in con- 
nection with the period immediately following 
the Revolution, which has previously been 
little dwelt upon, especially in stories for young 
people. 

1 vol., gto, in a beautiful and unique binding ; 
cloth, with frame enclosing white panel, on 
which appear the figures of the “ Little Red- 
Coat”’ and a soldier in full uniform, $2.00, 


XXIV Bits of Society Verse. 


A collection of selections of society verse 
from DOBSON, LOCKER, LEARNED, PECK, 
SUCKLING, PRAED and others of the best poets 
of England and America. Illustrated by twelve 
fac-similes of water-color designs, by H. W. 
MCVICKAR. With portrait of McVickar and 
several vignette illustrations by various artists. 

1 vol., 4to, dark or white cloth and gold, $3.00; 
silk, in a box, $3.50. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. Mention ART 
AMATEUR. On recetpt of ten cents, a cata- 
logue and two colored plates will be sent to any 
address. On recetpt of list price, any publica- 
tion will be sent to any address, postage paid by 
the publishers. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Another Flock of Girls. By Nora Perry, 
author of ‘‘A Flock of Girls and their 
Friends,” etc. Illustrated” by Reginald 
B. Birch and Charles Copeland. Small 
4to, cloth extra, $1.75. 

Among the brightest and most attractive javenile 
books of the season, ** Another Flock of Girls” will 
take ahigh rank. It is handsomely illustrated and 
beautifully bound. 

Myths and Folk Tales of the Russians, 
Western Slavs and Magyars. hy Jer- 
EMIAH CurTIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland. By 
JEREMIAH CurRTIN. With etched frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Higginson's Epictetus. The Viscourses, 
Enchiridion, and Fragments of Epictetus. 
Translated by TOMAS WENTWORTII 
Hiceinson. New and revised edition, 
uniform with the new, Library Edition 
of ‘* Marcus Aurelius Antoninus.” 2vols., 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


Rubinstein’s Autobiography. Autobiog- 
raphy of Anton Rubinstein, 1829-18Sq. 
Translated by ALINE DELANO. With 
portrait. 16mo, cloth,gilt top, $1.00. 
Dictated by the famous musician last year, and 

now first translated, 


With Fire and Sword. An Historical 
Novel of extraordinary interest and 
power, now first translated into English 
from the Polish of Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
by JEREMIAH CurTIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
795 pages, $2.00, Also, a Library 
Edition, printed on choice paper, with 
portrait of the author. 2 vols., I2mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $3.00. Zhe Scene.—Po- 
LAND AND RussIA. 

A New Dumas Series.—Tue Marie 
ANTOINETTE ROMANCES. Comprising 
“The Memoirs of a Physician,” 3 vols., 
$4.50; ‘‘ The Queen's Necklace,” 2 vols., 
$3.00; ‘‘Ange Pitou,” 2 vols., $3.00; 
‘“La Comtesse de Charny,” 4 vols., 
$6.00; ‘Chevalier de Maison Rouge,” 
I vol., $1.50. In all, 12 vols., 12mo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, with 12 historical 
portraits and plates, $18.00. 


The Blind Musician. Translated from 
the Russian of Vladimir Korolenko. By 
ALINE DELANO. With Introduction by 
George Kennan and Illustrations by E. 
H. Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
This charming little volume receives many tributes. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 
254 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 


CROWELL’S 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 





The Founding of the German Empire 
by William I. 
Translated from the German of HeEtnricH VON 
SysBet by Professor Marshall Livingstone Perrin, 
of the Boston University. 5 volumes, 8vo, cloth, 
$10.00; half morocco, ey with portraits of 
William I. and II., Frederick, Bismarck, and Von 
Moltke. Vol. I. is now ready; Vol. II. will be 
ready January 1st, and the other three volumes 
will be issued during the spring of 1891. 


Jane Eyre. 

By Cuar.otte Bronte. With 48 illustrations by 

E. H. Garrett, engraved by Andrew. Carefully 

printed from beautiful type on superior calendered 
aper. 2 volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, 

Roane half calf, $9.00. dition de luxe, limited 

to 250 numbered copies, large paper, Japan proofs 

mounted, $10.00. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 


By Tuomas HuGues. With 53 illustrations by H. 
Winslow Peirce, engraved by Andrew, Carefully 
printed from_beautiful type on calendered paper. 
ramo, cloth, $2.00; full gilt, $2.50. Edition de luxe, 
limited to 250 numbered copies, large paper, Japan 
proofs, mounted, $5.00. 


The Narrative of Captain Coignet, 
Soldier of the Empire, 1776-1850. 


An autobiographical account of one of Napoleon’s 
Body Guard. Fully illustrated, r2mo, half leather, 
$2.50; half calf, $5.00. 


Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 
Special limited edition with over roo illustrations. 
5 volumes, gilt top, half leather, $10.00. 

Gold Nails to Hang Memories On. 


A rhyming review, under their Christian names, of 

old acquaintances in history, literature, and friend- 

ship. By Exizapetu A. ALLEN. 8vo; gilt edges, 
2.50. 


Famous European Artists. 


& Mrs. Saran K. Botton, author of “ Poor Boys 
ho Became Famous,” etc. With portraits of 
Raphael, Titian, Landseer, Reynolds, Rubens, 
Turner, and others. 12mo, $1.50. 


Famous English Authors of the roth 
Century. 


By Mrs. Saran K. Botton, author of “ Poor Boys 
ho Became Famous,” etc. With portraits of 
Scott, Burns, Carlyle, Dickens, Tennyson, Robert 


Browning, etc. 12m0, $1.50. 
er Sketches ; or, Old New-Eng- 
land Life. 


By Mrs. Wietaam Crartm, Illustrated, 16mo, 


unique binding, $1.00. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East rath St., New York. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 
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“* Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night.” 
Quarto, beautifully illustrated in colors, $1.00. 


It Came Upon the Midnight Clear. 


A Christmas Carol by EDMUND H. Sears, D.D. 
Quarto, beautifully illustrated in colors. $1.00. 


Calm on the Listening Ear of Night. 


The Christmas Hymn by E. H. Sears, D.D. 
Illustrated with numerous drawings by WAL- 
TER PAGET and A. W. PARSONS. Printed in 
choice combinations of monotint. Quarto, 20 
pages, monotint cover, $1.00, 

The above Hymns, by Dr. Sears, are among the 
most beautiful in the language, and the illustrations 
must be seen to be appreciated. 


The Language of Flowers. 
Consisting of 12 color pages and 24 decorative 
type pages, beautifully bound with a gold- 
blocked fancy cover, gilt edge, $1.00. 


Shakespeare Pictures. 


Quotations from Shakespeare, illustrated with 6 
color plates and 6 pages of decorated letter- 
press, limp colored cover, gilt edges, tied with 
ribbon, 50 cents. 


Tennyson Pictures. 


Quotations from Tennyson, illustrated with 6 
color plates and 6 pages of decorated letter- 
press, limp colored cover, gilt edges, tied with 
riobon, 50 cents. 

Homeward. 

A SCRIPTURE TEXT BOOK, ‘with Poetical 

Selections for each day in the month, with 


illustrations in color and monotint, 32 pages, 
50 cents. 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of prices. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 

31 West 23d Street, - New York. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s : 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Song of Hiawatha. 


Illustrated with 22 full-page Photogravures, 
and about 400 text Illustrations of Indians, 
Indian costumes, arms, etc., by FREDERIC 
REMINGTON ; anda Portrait. Bound in buck- 
skin. 8vo0, $6.00. 


Our Old Home. 


From new plates, with 3: Photogravures of 
English scenery, churches, etc., and a Portrait 
of Hawthorne. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt top, $4.00; 
half calf, $7 00; polished calf, $9.00. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal. 


An entirely New Edition. With Photogra- 
vure illustrations and a Portrait of Mr, 
Lowell. $1.50. 


Over the Teacups. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 12mo, uni- 
form with Holmes's Works, gilt top, $1.50; 
fancy style, $1.50. 


Strangers and Wayfarers. 


A new book of Miss JEWETT’s delightful New 
England stories. $1.25. 


Dr. Le Baron and his Daugh- 
ters. 

An Historical Novel of the Plymouth Colony, 
by JANE G. AUSTIN, author of ‘A Nameless 
Nobleman,”’ “Standish of Standish,”’ 
$1.25. 


Lyrics for a Lute. 
By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, author of 


“*Madrigals and Catches.” Cloth or parch- 
ment-paper, $1.00, 


Walford. 


A Novel, by ELLEN OLNEY KIRK, author of 
“The Story of Margaret Kent,” etc. $1.25. 


’ oe 
‘By Mrs. Wiggin. 
$1.00. “The Story 
Hour,” $1.00. “A Summer ina Cajon,” $1.25. 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” 50 cents. 
“The Story of Patsy,” 60 cents. All but the 
first are illustrated. 


etc, 


“Timothy's Quest,” 


«*» For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on recetpt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 








WORTHINGTON CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosiane. 


With steel portraits and memoirs of the authors, 
by R. Shelton Mackenzie, D.C.L. 6 vols., 
8vo, including ‘‘ Christopher North,” a mem- 
oir of Prof. Wilson, from family papers and 
other sources, by his daughter, Mrs. Gordon. 
Cloth, $9.00. 

Most singular and delightful outpouring of criticism, 
politics and descriptions of feeling, character and 
scenery, of verse and prose, of eloquence, and es- 
pecially of wild fun. ” 


Napoleon. 


Memoirs of life, exile and conversations of the 
Emperor Napoleon. By the COUNT DE LAs 
CASES. With 8 steel portraits, maps and il- 
lustrations. 4 vols., 8vo, clotn, $6.00. 

Napoleon in Exile ; 

Or, A Voice FROM St. HELENA. Opinions 
and reflections of Napoleon on the most im- 
portant events in his life and government, in 
his own words. By BARRY E. O'MEARA, his 
late surgeon. Portrait of Napoleon, after 
Delaroche, and a view of St. Helena, on steel. 
2 vols., 8vo, clcth, $3.00. 


Worthington Co., 747 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


IN ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS. 


Best Holiday Gift. 
=] 
ue 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 










Just Publishe 
‘MIN AlarjUq 


The Authentic “* Unabridged,”’ comprising issues 
of 1864, '79 and ‘84 (still copyrighted), is now Revised 
and Enlarged, and bears the name of 

Webster's International Dictionary. 
Revision has been in progress for over 1o Years. 
More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 

300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 

Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. I!lustrated pamphlet free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


F. WARNE & CO.’S 


HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 
“He lives, not for an age, but for all time.’ 


THE “BEDFORD” SHAKSPEARE. 


In 12 handy volumes. The daintiest handy volume 
edition of the great dramatist ever issued from the 


press. 
A New Birthday Book. 
FANCIES: PROPHETICAL? POETICAL? 
NONSENSICAL ! 

Fortune’s Mirror Set in Gems. By 
M. Hatrorp. With 12 original illustrations by 
Kate Crauford, artistically printed in colors. In 
square crown 8vo, French morocco, limp binding, 
$2.00. 

The Old, Old Fairy Tales. From 
Charles Perrault and Mdme. D’Aulnoy, etc., with 
16 page illustrations in colors, and full of large and 
small pictures in the text. Large 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt, $3.00. 

A Charming Child's Book. 

Little Sir Nicholas: A Story for 
Children. By C. A. Jones. With original 
illustrations by C, Patterson. In large square 
crown 8vo, gilt, bevelled boards, $1.50. 

“It issocharmingly written that it should please 
all readers, irrespective of age. Nicco is a most win- 
ning and sweet little fellow, a real child, but one in 
a thousand.” —Morning Post. 

A NEW BOOK FOR GROWN-UP GIRLS. 
By the author of ** A World of Girls,’’ ** The Palace 

Beautiful,’’ ete: In square 8vo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
Heart of Gol@. A _ New Volume for Girls. 

By Mrs. L. T. Mgave. With 12 original illustra- 

tions by Bernard Partridge. 

Young England’s Nursery Tales. 
With original illustrations, finely printed in colors 
from designs by Constance Haslewood. Contents : 
Cinderella, Puss in Boots, Jack and Beanstalk, Dick 
Whittington, Tom Thumb, Little Snowdrop, Red 
Riding Hood, Valentine and Orson. In ramo size, 
htho cover, artistic design, boards, varnished, 75 
cents; or cloth, elegant, $1.00. 

A novelty in fine art-color books for children. 

Dolly’s Story Book: Her Travels in Doll- 
Land all over the World. Told by herself. Beauti- 
fully illustrated and with 10 full-page plates in col- 
ors of the costumes and dolls of all countries. to, 
attractive board cover in colors, varnished, $1.25. 
Entertaining and instructive, and will afford the 

little ones innumerable hints and ideas for dressing 

their dolls, 

The Palette Painting Book. Consist- 
ing of a series of simple studies in outline for chil- 
dren, to fill in from their paint-box. With a few 
finished specimens, and hints how to mix colors. In 
form of a painter's palette. 50 cents. 

Young America’s Painting Book. 
4to size, varnished cover, 50 cents. 

The Holiday Painting Book. By Con- 
STANCE HasLEwoop. 4to, varnished cover, 50 
cents. 

Of all booksellers, or mailed free by the publish- 
ers, on receipt of price, 


3 Cooper Union, 4th Ave., New York City, 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


In Scripture Lands, 


New Views of Sacred Places. By EDWARD L. 
WILSON. With 150 original illustrations en- 
= from photographs taken by the author. 

‘ge 8vo, $3.50. 

‘““We may best differentiate Mr. Wilson’s work 
from that of his predecessors by saying that it is 
pictorial, He gives the reader a view of the localities 
which previous students and explorers or traditions 
have identified. His pen seems to have caught some- 
thing of the spirit of his art, and to be almost as 
photographic in its realistic portraiture as his 
camera.” —Dr. Lyman A bbott. 


The Pacific Coast Scenic 
Tour. 


From Southern California to Alaska. — The 
Yosemite.—The Canadian Pacific Railway.— 
Yellowstone Park and the Grand Cafion. By 


HENRY T. Finck. With 20 full-page illus- 


trations, 8vo, $2.50. 

“ A far more definite and detailed a than has 
been drawn by any one else. A work of exceptional 
interest and value.”—Arooklyn Times. 


How the Other Half Lives. 


Studies among the Tenements of New York. 
By Jacos A. Rus. _ With 40 illustrations 
from photographs by the author. 8vo, $2.50. 
This is not only a vivid picture of the New York 

underworld, but a helpful consideration of the forces 

a at work, and the best means of counteracting 

them. 


In the Footprints of _ 
Charles Lamb. 


By BENJAMIN E. MARTIN, Illustrated by 
HERBERT RAILTON and JOHN FULLEYLOVE. 
With a bibliography by E. D. North. 8vo, 
$2.50. 

In addition to following Lamb in his wanderings, 
and describing his haunts, Mr. Martin sketches him 
“*as he moved in the crowd, among his friends, by 
his sister’s side, and alone.”’ 


Famous Women of the 
French Court. 


Translated from the French of IMBERT DE 
SAINT-AMAND, by T. S, PERRY. 6 volumes, 
now ready. Others in preparation. Each 
12mo, with portrait, $1.25. 


THE COURT OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 

The events which took place between the assump- 
tion by Napoleon of the imperial title and the end of 
1807 are here described, as well as the daily life and 
surroundings of Josephine at the summit of her 
career. 


ALREADY ISSUED. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END OF 
THE OLD REGIME. 

CITIZENESS BONAPARTE. 

THE WIFE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 

THE HAPPY DAYS ,OF THE EMPRESS 
MARIE LOUISE. 

MARIE LOUISE AND THE DECADENCE OF 
THE EMPIRE. 


“Full of charm and interest, brilliant description, 
and strong and clear historical sketches.”"—J/, 
Tribune. 


Dainty Books for 
Holiday Gifts, 


CAMEO EDITION. Two new volumes have 
just been issued in this tasteful edition: Cable's 
OLD CREOLE DAYS and Page's IN 
OLE VIRGINIA, uniform with Donald G. 
Mitchell's ‘* Reveries of a Bachelor’ and 
‘* Dream Life,” issued last year. Each vol- 
ume with frontispiece etching, 16mo, $1.25. 


EUGENE FIELD. Exquisitely printed and 
bound, the writings of this popular author, 
A LITTLE BOOK or WESTERN 
VERSE and A LITTLE BOOK OF 
PROFITABLE TALES, are contributions 
of genuine value to Amefiean literature. 
Each 16mo, $1.25. & 

** These handsome volumes are examples of a wit, 
humor, and pathos quaint and rare."—N. Y. Trid- 
une. 


BALLADS. By ROBERT LouIs STEVENSON. 
16mo, $1.00. 


_Five narrative pieces in Mr. Stevenson’s vivid and 
| wae ema verse, the most important embodying 
olynesian legends, and published for the first time. 


THE LION’S CUB, and other Verses. By 
R. H. STODDARD. 16mo, $1.25. 


A beautiful little volume containing the more re- 
cent poems of this popular poet. 


#*, Senp TEN CENTS ror tut CHRISTMAS 
BOOK BUYER, a beautiful literary annual con- 
taining a handsome engraved portrait of Sir 
Edwin Arnold, with a sketch by R. H. STOD- 
DARD, with special articles by FRANK R. 
STOCKTON, 'ARRIET PRESCOTT SPOF- 
FORD, DR. LYMAN ABBO T7, MRS. BURTON 
HARRISON, NOAH BROOKS, and other popular 
writers, reviews of the holiday books, literary 


letters, and over 60 illustrations by eminent artists. 


#*» Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York, 


FINE JLLUSTRATED 
GIFT 





BOOKS. 





The following books ave beautifully printed from new electro- 
type plates, especially made for this edition, en extra fine 


super calendered paper, with original il- 


lustrations. Each voluméina 





HYPATIA. By Cuartes 
Philip Goater. 


Bound in finest half calf, : ‘ > 


CRAIK, 


Bound in finest half calf, ° 


box. 


KinGsLey. 40 illustrations by 


Bound in English vellum cloth, stamped in silver and gold, with gilt tops, $2 50 


7 ‘ . £2 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Dinan Mutock 
With 40 illustrations by G. A. Travers. 


Bound in English vellum cloth, stamped in silver and gold, with gilt tops, 2 50 
. ‘ . : = % 


VANITY FAIR. By Wittiam Makepeace THACKERAY. With 
287 illustrations from originals by the author. 
Bound in English vellum cloth, stamped in silver and gold, with gilt tops, 2 50 


Bound in finest half calf, ° ° . : 


° ‘ 4 50 


LIBRARY EDITIONS. 





The following editions, in which the 


greatest care has 


been taken by the publishers in the press-work, binding, paper, 
and wllustrations, are especially designed for persons wishing 


fine editions for the library. 


CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
10 vols., lib. cloth, gilt top, . $15 00 Ww 

Io vols., lib. half calf, . 25 00 7 vols., lib. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, 2 vols., lib. 7 vols., lib. 
cloth, gilt top, ‘ 4 ‘ 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, 2 vols., lib. 
half calf, = = ; . §@ 


COOPER’S WORKS. 


16 vols., lib. cloth, gilt top, . 20 00 
16 vols., lib. half calf, . .- 4000 


LEATHER STOCKING TALES, 5 
vols., lib. cloth, gilt top, - 625 


LEATHER STOCKING TALES, 5 
vols., lib. half calf, 2 ° 12 50 
SEA TALES, 5 vols., lib. cloth, gilt 
top . . ; . ; : 
5 vols., lib. half calf, . - £250 


DICKENS'S WORKS. 


15 vols., lib. cloth, gilt top, . 18 75 
15 vols., lib. half calf, . . FO 


ELIOT’S (GEO.) WORKS. 


8 vols., lib. cloth, gilt top, . 10 00 
8 vols., lib. half calf, . - 25 00 


INDIAN TALES. By Rupyarp Kip.ine. 
top, 771 pages, $1.50. 


RUSKIN’S 


half calf, 


half calf, 





America with the sanction of the Author. 


24 vols., lib. cloth, gilt top, . 
24 vols., lib. half calf, . - 7200 
12 vols., lib. cloth, gilt top, . 
12 vols., lib. half calf, 
MovERN PAINTERS, 5 vols., lib. 
cloth, gilt top, ° ‘ - 7 §0 
MODERN PAINTERS, 5 vols., lib. 


All are printed on extra super 
coated paper. Fully illustrated. Bound in either vellum cloth, 
leather titles and gilt tops, or finest half calf with gilt tops. 


FIELDING’S (HENRY) 


cloth, gilt top, . $12 25 
half calf, . - 24 50 


3°°'LORD LYTTON’S WORKS. 


13 vols., lib. cloth. gilt top, . 16 25 
13 vols., lib. half calf, 


32 50 


(JOHN) WORKS. 
36 00 


18 00 
36 00 


I5 00 


6 25 STONES OF VENICE, 3 vols., lib. 
cloth, gilt top, . . - 4650 
STONES OF VENICE, 3 vols., lib. 


a + «.. - ee 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
10 vols., lib. cloth, gilt top, . 
10 vols., lib. half calf, . + 25 00 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


12 vols., lib. cloth, gilt top, . 
12 vols., lib. half calf, . 


12 50 


I5 00 
30 00 


1 vol., r2mo, cloth, gilt 


This is the only edition of “Plain Tales from the Hilis,” “Soldiers Three, and 
Other Stories,’ “The Story of the Gadsbys,’”’ ‘‘ Phantom ’Rickshaw,”’ issued in 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, BARRACK ROOM BAL- 
LADS, AND OTHER VERSES. By Rupyarp Kipuine. 


1 vol., r2mo, cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


We have just issued, under the authorization of Rudyard Kipling, a volume 


of poems, containing ‘‘ Departmental Ditties,’ ‘‘ Barrack Room Ballads,” and a col- 


lection of Kipling’s fugitive verses, which he has recently arranged for this volume. 


and entertaining. 





Send for Catalogue of Standard and Popular 


UNITED STATES BOOK 


SUCCESSORS TO 


JOHN W. LOVELL CO., 





150 Worth Street, - - = 


This is the first edition of Kipling’s poetical writings issued in this country. The 
press universally praise his poetical work, the style of which is crisp, terse, witty, 


Works to 


COMPANY, 


New York, 


Dodd, Mead & Company. 


HALEVY. A Marriage for Love. 
—__—_——— By 





Lupovic Hantvy, author of 
“The Abbé Constantin,” etc. An é¢dition de 
duxe, with twenty-three full-page illustrations 
by Wilson de Meza. Uniform in size with the 
uarto edition of ‘‘ The Abbé Constantin.” In 
silk portfolio, $10.00. A dimited editiow on 
Japan paper, $25.00. 
. The Haunted Pool. (La 
SAND. Mare au Diabl From the French 
of George Sand, by Frank Hunter Potter. Illus- 
trated with fourteen etchings by Rudaux, 4to, 
beautifully bound, $5.00. ca 

The Gallant Lords of Bois Doree. 

By GeorGe Sanp. Translated from the French 
by Steven Clovis. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, uniform 
with “ Consuelo,” $3.00. : 

In “The Gallant Lords of Bois Dorée” George 
Sand has given a delightful picture of the manners, 
ideas, and mode of life of the French nobility resident 
upon their estates in the first half of the 17th century, 
VAN RENSSELAER. Sie. Port's 

Books. A History of Playing Cards. B 

Mrs. JoHN KinG Van RENSSELAER. 8vo0, wit 
16 full-page plates in colors and numerous 

illustrations in black and white, $5.00. 

. A Memoir of Horace 
DOBSON. Walpole. By Austin Dosson. 
A limited édition de luxe, printed at the De 
Vinne press from type, on hand-made linen and 
oe paper, and illustrated with eleven etchings 
y Percy Moran, by plates, etc. Large 8vo. 
425 copies on Dickinson’s hand-made paper, 
$15.00; 50 copies on Japan paper, $20.00; 4 
copies on vellum, prices on application. These 
479 copies embrace ail that will be printed of this 

edition for both the United States and England. 

The Sun Dial. A Poem by Austin Dosson. 

Illustrated with many designs reproduced in 

hotogravure, and with drawings in pen and ink 
George Wharton Edwards, and bound in 
unigue fashion. 4to, $7.50. An édition de luxe 
on ‘leo paper, limited to 50 copies, $20.00. 

Four Frenchwomen. By Austin Dos- 

son. Small1r2mo, cloth. This volume embraces 
sketches of Mademoiselle de Corday, Madame 
Roland, Madame de Genlis, and the Princesse de 
Lamballe. With a portrait of Mademoiselle de 
Corday, etched by Thomas Johnson. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. In the Giunta Series. @ 
FERGUSSON. A History of Mod- 
ern Architecture. 
By James Fercusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., M.R.A.S., 
etc. Thoroughly revised and brought down to 
the present time by Robert Kerr, Professor of 
Architecture at King’s College, London, with 
many new illustrations added. 2 vols., 8vo, price 
announced later. 

A supplementary volume devoted entirely to Mod- 
ern Architecture in America, by Montgomery Schuy- 
ler, Esq., will appear in 1891. 

STOCKTON. Ardis Claverden. A 

Novel, by Frank R. Stock- 
TON, author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,”’ “ The Late 
Mrs, Null,’’ * The Great War Syndicate,”’ ‘* The 
Stories of the Three Burglars,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 


1.50. 
KRASZEWSKI. rhe Jew. A Novel, 


OSEPH IGNATIUS 
Kraszewskt. Translated from the Polish by Linda 
de Kowalewska. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The story is laid amid the last uprising of the Poles 
in the time of Napoleon III. 

Peg Woffington. A Novel, 

READE. b Poe Reade. With an etched 

portrait by Thomas Johnson. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. In the Giunta Series. 

Christie Johnstone. A Novel, by 
Cuarves Reape. With a frontispiece in photo- 
gravure by Wilson de Meza. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. In the Giunta Series. 

. The Delight Makers. 
BANDELIER A Novel 7 Pueblo Indian 
Life. By ApotF F, BaNDELIER. 12mo, cloth, 
1.50. 

The Household of McNeil. 
BARR. A Story of the Scotch Highlands. By 
Amevia E, Barr, author of “A Daughter of 
Fife,” ‘“‘A Border Shepherdess,” ‘* ‘The Squire 

of Sandal Side,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Friend Olivia. By Ame ia E. Barr, author 
of ** Jan Vedder's Wife,’ ‘‘ The Bow of Orange 
Ribbon,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 

A story of the days of George Fox of the Protec- 

torate and the Restoration. 

STRETTON. The Doctor’s Dilem-~ 

——— ma. A Novel, by Hespa 
Srretron. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

At the same time a new edition of Hesba Stretton's 
stories in new bindings. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, as 1ol- 
lows: ‘ Bede’s Charity,’ ‘In Prison and Out,” 
“Through a Needle’s Eye,’ “‘Hester Morley’s 
Promise,” ** Carola,’’ *‘ Cobwebs and Cables,” ** David 
Lloyd’s Last Will.” 

MEAD. Our Mother Tongue. By 


Tuuovore H. Meap. 12mo, cloth, 

















1.50. 

7 $5 Mother Tongue” is written with the view of 
enabling the reader, without the aid of any other in- 
struction, to correct any defects and imperfections 
that may exist in his manner of speaking. 

My Study Fire. A volume of 
MABIE. pa by asen WriGHT Mapsig, 
editor of the Christian Union, author of ** Norse 
— Retold by the Eddas.”” 12mo, boards, 
1.25. 
Three Years in Western 
HOSIE. China. By ALexanperR Hosis. 
8vo, illustrated, $4.00. 
Mungo Park and the 
THOMSON. Niger. By Joseru THom- 
son, author of “ ‘Through Masai Land.” 12mo, 
cloth, with numerous maps and illustrations, 
$1.25. In the Great Explorers Series. 
Alexander Hamilton 
SUMNER. (1757-1804), Statesman, Financier, 
Secretary of the Treasury. By Professor WILLIAM 
G. Sumner, of Yale University. 12mo, cloth, 75 
cents. In series Makers of America. 
James Edward  Ogle- 
BRUCE. thorpe (1687-1785), and the Pease 
ing of the Georgia Colony. By Henry Bruck, 
Esq. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. In series Makers of 
America. 
. George and Cecilius 
BROWNE. Calvert, Barons Balti- 
more of Baltimore (1580-1676), and the 
Founding of the Maryland Colony. By Wittiam 
Hanp Browne, editor of the Archives of Mary- 
land. With portrait of Cecilius Calvert. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. In series Makers of America. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 





753 & 755 Broadway, New York, 











INSTRUCTION, BOOKS, ART SUPPLIES, 








Practical 
Drawing Courses, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


American Book Company. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S DRAWING 
SERIES. 


A complete course carefully adapted to all 
rades. 
Primary Cours 
Grammar Course—g numbers. 
High School Course—5 numbers. 


ECLECTIC INDUSTRIAL DRAW- 
ING SERIES. 


Comprising 9 numbers perfectly graded. 
The Eclectic System is designed to furnish 
the necessary basis for special training in 
the advanced drawing courses. 


KRusr's DRAWING SERIES. 


Graded 





Free-hand, Inventive, Industrial, 
Course. 

Synthetic Series—4 numbers and manual. 

Analytic Series—4 numbers and manual. 

Perspective Series—4 numbers and manual. 

Kriisi’s Drawing also carries the study into 
the advanced courses in Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Elementary Architecture, Textile 
Designs, and Outline and Relief Designs. 


WHITE'S INDUSTRIAL DRAW- 
ING (Revised). 


Simple, Practical, Complete, Easily Taught. 
It is the ‘‘ Alphabet of Manual Training.” 
—A new and complete course comprising 
18 numbers carefully graded. 


Send for full descriptive circulars and com- 
plete price-list. 
American Book Company, |= 


806 & 808 Broadway, New York. 
137 Walnut St., 258 & 260 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati. Chicago. 





Goodyear’s History of Art. 
A HISTORY OF ART. By WM. HENRY 
GOODYEAR, lately Curator of the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, and present lecturer by 
appointment in the’ Cooper Institute, New 
ork. Crown 8vo, cloth, 314 illustrations 
in color. Price, postpaid, $3. 50. 
For Classes, Art Students and Tourists in Europe. 
Includes Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 


Chapman’s American Drawing 
Book. 


The standard American text-book and 
authority in all branches of art. A manual 
for the amateur and basis of study for the 
professional artist. 1 vol.,cloth. Price, $5.00. 


Huntington’s Manual of Fine 


Arts. 
A TEXT-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. Edited 
by D. HUNTINGTON, President of the Na- 
tional Academy. 12mo,cloth. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00. 
Hamerton’ s Art Essays. 
. Practical Work in Art. ( One volume, 


2. Modern Schools of Art. { cloth, $1.25. 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
Any of the above books sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, N Y. 


OSGOOD | 
ART SCHOOL. 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
ctal Classes for the convenience of Teachers 
—, whose avocation leaves them no time 
Sor self-improvement in the winter. 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION: 
Elementary Drawing. 
Drawing and Painting from Casts. 
Special Instruction in the Principle of Light 
and Shade as applied to Objects. 
Practical Perspective as applied to Painting 
and Composition. 
Painting from Still Life ; Theory and Arrange- 
ment of Colors Explained. 
Landscape in Oil and Water Colors. 
Flowers from Nature and Copy. 
Photograph Coloring in Oil and Water Colors, 
and Crayon Portraiture. 
Instruction upon Plush, Silk, Satin, Plaques, 
Panels, Screens, etc. 
Painting u — Tapestry in Dyes and Oil Col- 
ors, and all the Latest Novelties of Deco- 
rative Work, 


THE CHINA CLASS 


Is in charge of a thorough, practical decorator, 
whose experience in all branches of china paint- 
ing insures competent instruction in ALL meth- 
ods, including Royal Worcester, Doulton and 
Dresden. (Portraits a specialty.) 

Further particulars upon application. 

853 Broadway, corner 14th Street 

(Domestic Building), New York. 


MR. FRANK FOWLER 


Has taken a large additional Studio 
for the accommodation of Pupils. 

For terms, etc., address Mr. 
FOWLER, University Building, 
New York. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 


IN THE 


ART OF WOOD CARVING. 


This book deals specially with choosing and 
finishing woods, the selection and use of tools, 
and is illustrated with cuts showing how to 
hold tools, and with numerous designs. Sample 
leaflets sentto any address on receipt of a two- 
cent peasy x 7 The book, postage prepaid, $1.00. 

BENTLEY, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 











Wood Carving 


CLASSES FOR AMATEURS. 


By Mr. C. BROWER DARST. 


Terms and other information upon application. 
Studio: 


20 West soth St., New York. 
FOR PAINTING. 


Each month is printed on sep- 
arate sheet of First Qualit 
Water-Color Paper; size unr, 
leaving ample space for painting 
designs appropriate to the sea- 
sons. These Calendars retail for 
$3.00 at art stores when painted, 

or make beautiful Holiday Gifts, 


Price, postpaid, 35c. each. 
6 for $1.75. Per doz., $3.00. 


C. H. PEASE & CO., 


Canaan, Conn. 


ART SCHOOL. 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL is now open for its 
THIRTEENTH year. Eleven departments, six- 
teen classes, excellent teachers and facilities. 
Thorough study , regular, special, professional 
and post-gra uate courses. Training Art 
Teachers for Public Schools and other positions 
aspecialty. Diploma granted. ‘Tuition low. 
For Catalogue with full information, write to 
J. oa HUSSEY, Curator, Cor. Fourth ‘and Gay 

Columbus, Ohio. WALTER 8S. GOOD- 
NOUGH. Director. (Mention this paper.) 














ART SCHOOLS 


The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 


CENTRAL PARK, 
Cor. 5th Ave. and 82d St., N. Y. 


These Art Schools have been established by the 
Trustees of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 
order to furnish superior opportunities for thorough 
instruction in Design, Drawing, Painting, Illustra- 
tion and Etching, Sculpture, Architecture, etc., 
especially to those who desire to acquire an artistic 
education applicable to Industrial and Commercial 
uses. * 

Large, new, well-lit and ventilated rooms have been 
provided in the Museum Building, with superior art 
material and instruction, and a liberal basis of admis- 
sion. 

In order to offer all genuine students every facility 
in their work, a series of lectures have been added; 
the privilege of visiting the Museum free of expense, 
prizes, diplomas and opportunities for the sale of meri- 
torious work, so that all may measure their progress 
by the degree of their industry and ~ as 

The rooms are open for work all day, 








Circulars embracing fuller particulars upon 


application. 
ARTHUR LYMAN TUCKERMAN, Manager, 
Centra Park. 


5th Ave. and 82d St., 
COWLE 
ART SCHOOL. 
Instructors: 
ERNEST L, MAJOR. MERCY A, BAILEY. 


ABBOTT GRAVES. ANNIE RIDDELL. 

The eighth year of this well-established School 
opens October rst, Superior in equipment and in 
arrangement for convenience and comfort ; modelled 
after the best Parisian Schools, Full courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water- 
Colors. Special attention to Life Studies, Portraiture 


New York. 





3 NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 
145 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


and Illustrating. Class in Interior Decoration. Begin 
at anytime, For circulars — as above. 
- M. COWLES. 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY. 
Established 1869. 
ReGuLar Term: Sept. 15th, 1890, to May 30th, 1891 

Courses of Study: Drawing, Oil Painting, Water- 
Color Painting, Pen Drawing, Decorative Design, 
Sculpture, Wood Carving, Perspective, and Artistic 
Anatomy. 

Tuition Fee, $20.00. Special Classes in China 
Painting, Etching, and Photography, extra. 

The school building is large and well lit, and is de- 
lightfully located in Eden Park, adjoining the Art 
Museum, to which students have free access, 

For further information, address A. T. GosHorn, 
Director, Office, Eden Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING & PAINTING, 


AND 
Department of Decorative Design, 


Museum of Fine Arts, 


BOSTON. 
For circulars and detailed information apply to 
the Warden. 


A Lady’s Class in 
Pen and Ink Drawin 


AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIVE ahh 


will be held in room 42 of the Benedick Build- 
ing, 80 Washington Square, East, on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons, ‘from’ one o'clock till 
five. For terms and details, address Mr. H. C. 
EDWARDS or Mr. H. M. EATON, at this addre ss. 














RYERERETERELS, 


HE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN, 


BROAD AND MASTER STREETS. 


Normal Art Course, Landscape Painting, 


Practical Design, Etching 

Drawing from the Antique, China decoration, 
Portrait Painting from Life, Flower Painting, 
Crayon Portrait, Modelling, 


Full-length Life, Wood Carving, 
Pen Work for Photo-Engraving, Water Colors. 
Founpep 1844—INCORPORATED 1853. 


EMILY SARTAIN, Principal. 


Send for circular. 
A. T. VAN LAER, 


STUDIO 11, SHERWOOD BUILDING, 
58 W. 57th Street, | New York. 


Private pupils in Beate ing and Painting from 
Cast, Still Vife and Life; Flowers, Fruit, 
Game, etc. Instruction by correspondence. 
New Method. Send for circular. 


MRS. A. T. VAN LAER, Assistant. 


Original School of Industrial Art and 
Technical Design for Women. 


134 FirrH AVENUE, New York City. 

Classes in Practical Design as applied to Carpets, 
Wall Papers, and all Art Industries, Pupils can en- 
ter at any time. 

Instruction given by letter. Most complete method 
existing of Home Instruction, For circulars and 
further particulars, address the Principal, 


2 
MRS, FLORENCE ELIZABETH CORY, 











ESTARLISHED 186s. 


THE CARL HECKER 
ART SCHOOL, 


4&6 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


NSTRUCTION in Portrait, Landscape, Still Life, 
and Flower Painting. Crayon Portraits, India 
Ink, Pastel, Water-Color, and China Painting. Cir- 
culars on application. Sketching Classes for the sum- 
mer a special feature. Special classes for teachers 





Sor the summer. 





meee * IN PAINTING AND 


OTOGRAPHY 
NOW OPEN. 
[ NSTRUCT ION given in O:l and Mineral Painting, 
and in all branches of Amateur Photography. 
Out-door class in Photography now forming for the 
Spring. Apply early. Open from g to 12 A.M. and 
1to 4 P. M., except on T ese afternoons and Thurs- 
dz ays. Address Iss L. K. NE EVI IUs, 
Room 78, Franklin Building, 186 Remsen Street, 
BROOKLYN, ® we 


Circulars sent upon application, Mention this paper. 


The Art Students’ League of Philadelphia. 


THOMAS EAKINS, Instructor. 

Sixth Term now open in its new rooms, 46 
N. 12th St. Every facility for Drawing, Paint- 
ing and Modelling from the nude, For circular 
and terms address, 

FR ANCIS J. ZIEGLER, Secretary 


MRS. EMMA HAYWOOD 
Gives instruction in TAPESTRY PAINTING. 
Orders taken for PORTIERES, SCREENS, 
PANELS, etc. Enlargements made to order. 
37 and 39 West 22d Street, New York. 


ART BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Instruction in Pen and Ink Drawing, Char- 
coal Drawing and Painting. 
The Chautauqua Society of Fine Art (tuition fee, 
$2.00 per year). Director, Professor Ernest Knaufit. 
Send to Miss KIMBALL, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for circular. 


MISS AGNES D. ABBATT, 
Member of American Water Color Society, Pupil of 
J. D. Smillie and R. Swain Gifford. 
Lessons in Oil, Water Colors and Black and 
White, Landsca e, Flowers and Still Life. 
337 4th Ave., New York. 











Chautauqua Office, 








THE GRAPHIC SYSTEM 
OF OBJECT DRAWING. 


By HOBART B, ae and AUGUSTA 
L. BROWER. 
ELEMENTARY COURSE IN SIX NUMBERS, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, per dozen, $1.20. Nos. 5 ana 
6, per dozen, $2.00. 
Manual for Teachers, 50 cents. 
Sample Set with Manual for Examination sent for 75c. 
This system is designed to give the pupil a clear 
idea of form, to help him to express that idea on 
pennee to = him command of his pencil, so that 
e can draw the objects about him. The plan of the 
work is so simple that any one can use it. 

“We cannot imagine any nearer ee to per- 
fection.” — The Art Amateur, New 

N. B.—No elaborate and costly models required by 
this system. A, LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
No. 3 East 14th St., New York. 


KETCHING FROM NATURE. 


Direct, practical hints. Helpful to be- 
ginners. Useful to advanced students. 
By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 
D. B. PARKHURST, ORANGE, N. J. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
CHINA PAINTING. By Miss Mc- 


LAUGHLIN, Fifteenth thousand. Revised 
and enlarged, with five additional chapters. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


ROBT. CLARKE & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
ITALIAN AND LATIN. 

You can, by ten weeks’ study, mastereither of these 
Languages sufficiently forevery-day and business con- 
versation, by DR. R. S. ROSENTHAL’S celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM __ Terms, $5.00 for 

















ks of each language, with privilege of answers to 
questions, and correction of exercises. 
Part I., 25cents. 
Part I., 
MEIS’ 


Sample copy, 
Liberal terms to teachers, Latin, 
just published, 50 cents, 

ERSCHAFT PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 
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HOME MAGAZINE. 








WHY? 


CLARKSON, Editors. 
INGALLS’ 
beautiful. 
writing about—are: 
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Because it isa LADIES’ 
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Brush Studies Illustrated with 


i 5 


Queries, etc. 
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cents; $1.00 per year. 
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Address, 


J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 
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formation, written by Ladies 
Subscribers write, ‘‘ We could not keep house without 
HOME MAGAZINE.” 


Its leading departments—written by ladies that Anow what they are @ 


Easy Lessons in Art, Fancy Work, and Artistic Novelties, 


work and Crochet, Household Decorations, 
Domestic Helns for the Home, Correspondence, Answers to 


Each number is FINELY ILLUSTRATED with 
graved especially for INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


Studies, by LIDA CLARKSON, all for 15 two-cent stamps (50 cents). 


ae CO Mr as OE a OF 


filled with valuable in- 


LIDA and M. J. @ 


MAGAZINE, 


for Ladies’ use. 


It will help you to make the home 


Colored Plates, Home Needle- 
China Painting, 


original designs en- 


Single copies, 15 \ 


We will send youa Three Months’ ; 
trial subscription, and three Colored 


Gra: 


Wr, 
ow 


BA 
Roy’ ® 
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STUDIES TO RENT.— Original Paintings in Oil 
on canvas, to rent for copying. Flowers, Animals, 
Game, Landscapes and Marines, Also Fancy 
Articles (suitable for fairs, bazars and gifts). Ble 
on Bolting Cloth, etc. Send for price-lists to 

Mrs. F. A. Own, 304 North St., Burlington, Vt. 


STUDIES TO RENT. 


Original Oil and Water Colors. Large variety of 





subjects, China and Tepeamy Painting Designs. 
Send stamp for price 
AUGUST A N. AYRES, Everett, Mass. 





Plaster Casts for Artis sts 


and Schools, z, Free 


Art Studiesanis» pamphiet 


C. HENNECKE Co., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
AND 207 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


L. CASTELVECCHI, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ANTIQUE, ROMAN, 
MEDIAVAL AND RELIGIOUS 
PLASTER STATUARY AND BUSTS 
for the use of Artists, Amateurs, Schools, Academies 
of Design, etc. The largest collection in America. 

Feet and hands from nature. 
143 Grand St., near Broadway, New York 








Send for Catalogue. 
WOO CARVING § Buck) 2% blade, ¢ 
TOOLS, ) Bros, fin aset, $1.3 


12 at $2.75; 3% blade, $2.25 and $4.50. Send lor 
Price List of Amateur Machinery and Supplies. 
LITTLE'S TOOL STORE, 59 Fulton St., N. Y. 


WOOD CARVING TOOLS. 


The celebrated S. J. ADDIS make are the best 
inthe world. Send for illustrated price list free. 
J. J. WATROUS, 213 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 

Fully 


CARVING TOOLS warrintes 


Used by the best wood-carvers. Superior to all others 
for fine work, Buy of the manufacturers, Set No. 1, 
6 tools, goc.; Set 2, 12 tools, $1.75, express paid. 
Sample tool, 15¢., i Illustrated price-list /ree 


»ost paid. 
| | ARNOLD & HARVE Y™s25 Muti S« 
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IPPINCOTT 
PRESS. 


A MOSAIC. 
By the Artists’ Fund Society of Philadelphia, 
book. 


A beautiful table- 
Imperial octavo, containing 22 Photogravure reproductions of 
pictures painted by members of the Artists’ Fund Society, with appro- 


priate text in Poetry and Prose. Edited by Harrison S. Morris. 
Bound in vellum cloth, with antique ornamentation in color and 
bronze, $7.50; three-quarters levant morocco, $12.50. 


IN AND OUT OF BOOK AND JOURNAL. 


By A. Sipney Roserts, M.D. A collection of bright, witty, senten- 
tious sayings gathered from various sources. With 50 artistic Illus- 
trations by S. W. Van Scnaick, characterized by his peculiar genius, 
delicacy of touch, and sense of humor. s2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


TISAYAC OF THE YOSEMITE. 


By M. B. M. Toxanp, author of “* Legend Laymone”’ and other 
handsomely illustrated books for the holidays. Square octavo. 
Bound in illuminated cloth, gilt top, rough edges, $2.50; leatherette, 
$3.00; full morocco, gilt edges, $5.00, 





- F + 
DICKENS'S WORKS. 


Tavistock Edition. Just issued, in connection with the English 
publishers, a Vew Edition of Charles Dickens’s Works. It is print- 
ed from the plates of the best Octavo Edition on smaller and thinner 
paper, making a large 12mo, not too bulky for easy reading. The 
type is the largest and clearest of all the editions that have ever 
appeared. The volumes contain 539 illustrations, all printed from 
the origina steel plates. ld only in complete sets of 30 volumes, 
bound in cloth, $45.00 ; three-quarters calf or morocco, Gaoan. 


- +; 
TOLD BY THE FIRESIDE. 


Containing Original Stories by E. Nessitr, Rowe Livincston, 
Epwarp Garketrt, and other Excellent Writers. Illustrated with 
16 Colored and 80 Black-and-White Pictures by Mrs. Szymour 
Lucas. 4to. Boards, $2.00. 


OVER THE SEA. : 
A Collection of Stories of Two Worlds. For Children from 7 to 12 
Years of Age. Edited by A. Patcnetr Martin. Told by Mrs. 
CampBELL Pragp, Miss M. Senior CLark, Hume Nisset, and 
others. With 8 Colored and 40 Black-and-White Illustrations, 4to. 
Boards, $1.50. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR WILL 
BE SENT, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
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ENGLISH POEMS. 


IVANHOE. 


SHERIDAN’S RIDE. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


HEARTS AND VOICES. 


TREASURY OF PLEASURE BOOKS. 


‘ors and Black and White. 


\eaay 
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With etchings by M. M. Tay or, similar in style to those in Gold- 
smith’s ** Deserted Village.’* Oblong folio. Cloth, ornamented, 
$2.50 ; leather, new style, $3.50. 


By Sir Water Scott, Bart. Jélustrated Edition. Octavo. 
Large Print, with numerous Steel Plates. Cloth, gilt, $3.50. Three- 
quarters calf or morocco, $5.00. 


Illustrated by fine Drawings by some 


By T. BucHanan Reap. r 
ft 8vo. Cloth, gilt, 


he best artists, ee on wood by ANDREw. 
the 


r, $2.50. 


oO 
$2.00; new style lea 


By ALFrep Tennyson. Illustrated with Original Designs by H. 
Waser Peirce, Epmunp H. Garrett, Harry Fewn, J. Appie- 
ton Brown, and J. D. Woopwarp. Engraved on Wood. One 
volume. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00; ivory surface covers, $3.50; new 
style leather, $3.50. 





STANDARD [LIBRARY EDITIONS. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. 








Now complete in 25 octavo volumes. I llustrat- 
ed with Engravings on Steel. Extra cloth, $1.75 per volume, In 
sets, cloth, gilt top, $43.75; half morocco, $56.25; half calf, gilt, 
marbled edges, $75.00; three-quarters calf, $87.50. : 


Special Edition. With 135 extra Steel Plates (in all 185 plates). 
Sets, in cloth boards, 25 volumes, $62.50; three-quarters calf, extra, 
$112.50; full tree calf, gilt edges (London), $150.00. 


+ NEW JUVENILES. 


Library Edition. 


+ § 


Songs of the Better Land. Illustrated by Henry Rytanp, ELLEN 
We tsy, CuHarRLoTre Spiers, May Bow ey, and G.C. Haire. 8 
Full-Page Colored and 30 Black-and-White Illustrations. 4to. 
Boards, $1.00. 


Containing the Popular Stories of ‘Mother Hubbard,” “* Cock 
Robin,’’ ‘* Dick Worthington and His Cat,” etc. Bound in one vol- 


ume, with Entirely Original I}lustrations by Famous Artists in Col- 
Small quarto, 


Bound in cloth extra, 





$2.00. 
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RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 
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BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED. 








By Joun Brown, M.D. With 8 Illustrations by HermANN 

and Epmunp H. Garrett, and a portrait of the author engraved on 
wood. Small 4to. Neatly bound in two-color cloths, $1.50; new 
style leather, $1.75. 


LEAVES FROM THE LIFE 


OF A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 
By Joseru F. Von EicHenporrr. Translated by Mrs. A. L. Wis- 
TER. Handsomely illustrated by Photogravures from designs by 
ee pe and Kanotpt. Printed on fine plate paper throughout. 
mall 4to. Bound incloth, gilt top, rough edges, ot full leather, 
$6.00; tree calf, $9.00. 


THE LOW-BACK’D CAR. 


By Samugt Lover. With 12 Illustrations by Witttam MAGRaTH, 
printed by Photogravure from Copper Plates, with Plate-Mark ; 
also 12 Initial Vignettes engraved on Wood by C. H. Reep. Size ot 
volume, 9% x 11 inches. andsomely bound in cloth, $5 00. Also 
an Edition de Luxe, with the Illustrations reproduced by the 
Forbes Photogravure Process from the Author’s Original Drawings. 
All first Posoks on Japanese Paper. Textin Red and Black. Folio, 
11 x 13% inches, $15.00. 


+ F + 


THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


Library Edition. Illustrated. Complete in 24 volumes. 8vo. 
Per set, English cloth, gilt, $48.00. 
Popular Edition. Complete in 26 volumes. 
12mo. Per set, cloth extra, $32.50. 
Standard Edition. Complete in 26 volumes. Profusely INustrated. 
with Steel Plates and Wood Engravings. Large 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
top. Also in English cloth style, $3.00 per volume. 


+: 


Profusely Illustrated. 


DREAMS BY FRENCH FIRESIDES. 


Containing Stories by Ricuarp LanpeR. Translated from the Orig- 
inal German by J. RALeGu, and Illustrated by Louis Wain. 4to. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ SCIENCE IN STORY. 


Including ‘‘ Young Folks’s Ideas,” ‘* Young Folks’ Queries,”’ and 
** Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores.”” 3 volumesin one, Thick 
4to, Cloth, $2 50. 


. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
717 Market 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S LIST. 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK. 


With 4 plates and 96 illustrations in the text by H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed. 





Edited by Anprew Lana. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 80 pages, 
ig tful 


** No less deli 


2.00, 


than its predecessor, though made up of stories less generally known. .. . 
In the matter of illustration, as regards number, design and execution, both these volumes strikingly 


SUMPTUOUS GIFT BOOKS. 





“The Quiet Life.” 


“The Quiet Life.” 


Certain Verses by Vari- 
ous Hands: the Motive set forth ina Prologue 
and Epilogue by AUSTIN DOBSON; 


The Boyhood of Christ. 


The Boyhood of Christ. By LEw. WALLACE, 
Author of ‘‘Ben Hur,” etc. 14 full-page 
engravings on plate paper. 4to, ornamental 


h 
= leather cover, $3.50. (/n a Box.) 


contrast with the old order of such books.” —London Literary World, 





The Blue Fairy Book. 


Edited by Anprew Lanc. With 136 illustrations by 
H. J. Ford and G. P. Jacomb Hood. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, ornamental blue and gold cover, 390 


pages, $2.00. 

‘There could hardly be a better collection of fairy 
stories. Mr. Lang has picked from every source, 
rewritten, condensed and adapted them until each is 

rfect in itself, and altogether form a model story 

k.’'—Christian Union. 

“The most captivating thing of its kind which has 
appeared in a long time.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“This exquisite collection of fairy stories will 
easily be treasured as a classic of English literature.” 
—Boston Daily Traveler. 

“No house where there are children should be 





without ‘ The Blue Fairy Book.’”—Adéany Express. 


Voces Populi. 

Reprinted from Punch. By F. Anstey, author of 
“Vice Versa,” ‘‘The Pariah,” etc. With illus- 
trations by J. Bernard Partridge. Fep. 4to, half 
cloth, $1.75. 

‘The author of the “ Tinted Venus” and the illus- 
trator of “Stage Land”’ have joined forces to make 
one of the most amusing books of the season, It 
gives a Series of entertaining views of English society. 


The House of the Wolf. 


Aromance. By Stantey J. Weyman. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $r.25. 

“It is brief, vigorous and exciting, and the char- 
acters, though very much the reverse of commonplace, 
seem literally to breathe and move.’’—James Payn in 
The Independent. 





WHEN WE WERE BOYS. 


A novel. 
With 


By Witttam O'Brien, M.P. Third and cheaper edition. 
rtrait and autograph letter stating that this is the only edition authorized by Mr. O’Brien. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 556 pages, $1.00. 


** With characteristic versatility he has mingled love and laughter, poetic fancies and shrewd humor, indo- 
lence and adventure, in a way which reminds the reader, in its own less degree, of the delightful pages of 


Charles Lever."—N. VY, Commercial Advertiser, 





The Philosophy of Fiction. 


An essay. By Danie. Greentear TxHompson, 
author of **‘A System of Psychology,” ‘ The 
Problem of Evil,’ * The Religious Sentiments of 
the Human Mind,” etc, 12mo, 240 pages, cloth, 
git top, $1.50. 

fost of the recent abundant discussion of the art 
of fiction has been about details. Mr. Thompson 
treats the subject with philosophic thoroughness, in- 
quiring into the principles of the art and into its scien- 





tific, moral and zsthetic value, 


The Poetical Works of Lewis Morris. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. With portrait, 
00. 


2.00. 

Contents: Songs of Two Worlds, First, Second and 
Third Series—The Epic of Hades—Gwen—The Ode 
of Life—Songs Unsung—Gycla—Songs of Britain. 

** Those who wish to decide upon the claims of Mr. 
Lewis Morris as a candidate for the English l.ureate- 
ship will find ample material in attractive form in 
this tasteful edition of Mr. Morris's works.’’—Boston 
Beacon. 





MRS. JAMESON’S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
NEW AND MUCH CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


The History of our Lord, 

As exemplified in Works of Art. Commenced by the 
late Mrs. JAMESON, continued and completed b: 
Lapy Eastiake. With 31 etchings and 281 wood- 
cuts. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $8.00. 


Legends of the Saints and Martyrs, 


As represented in the Fine Arts. By Mrs. JamEson. 
ith 19 etchings on copper and steef and 187 





woodcuts, 2 vols,, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $8.00. 


Legends of the Monastic Orders, 


As represented in the Fine Arts. By Mrs. JAMESON. 
With 11 —— by the author and 88 woodcuts. 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


Legends of the Madonna, or Blessed 
Virgin Mary, 


As represented in Sacred and Legendary Christian 
Art. By Mrs. Jameson. With 27 etchings and 
165 woodcuts. 1 vol , 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East 16th St., New York. 





whole adorned with numerous drawings by 
EDWIN A. ABBEY and ALFRED PARSONS. 
4to, ornamental leather, gilt edges, $7.50. 
(Jn a Box.) 


Old Songs. 


Old Songs. With drawings by Epwin A. 
ABBEY and ALFRED PARSONS. 4to, orna- 
mental leather, gilt edges, $7.50. (/n a Box.) 


She Stoops to Conquer. 


‘* She Stoops to Conquer ; or, The Mistakes of 
a Night.” A Comedy. By Dr. GoLDsMiTH. 
With photogravure and process reproductions 
from drawings by EDWIN A. ABBEY. Decora- 
tions by ALFRED PARSONS. Introduction by 
AUSTIN Dosson. Folio, leather, illuminated, 
gilt edges, $20.00. (/n a Box.) 


Herrick’s Poems. 
Selections from the Poems of Robert Herrick. 
With drawings by EpwIn A. ABBEY. 4to, 
cloth, illuminated, gilt edges, $7.50. (/na Box.) 


Boughton and Abbey’s Hol- 
land. 


Sketching Rambles in Holland. By GEORGE 
H. BouGHTON,A.R.A. Beautifully and pro- 
fusely illustrated with drawings by the author 
and EpwIin A, ABBEY. 8vo, cloth, illumina- 
ted, $5.00; gilt edges, $5.25. 


Engravings on Wood. 


Twenty-five Engravings on Wood by MEm- 
BERS OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN WOOD- 
ENGRAVERS. With descriptive letter-press 
by W. M. LAFFAN. Popular Edition. Large 
folio, ornamental covers, $12.00. (/na Box.) 


Cathedrals and Abbeys. 


Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great Britain and 
Ireland. With descriptive letter-press by the 
Rev. RICHARD WHEATLEY, D.D. _Profusely 
illustrated. Folio, illuminated cloth, $10 oo. 
(in a Box.) 





Home Fairies and Heart Flow- 


ers. 


Engravings of Typical Heads of Beautiful 
Children. By FRANK FRENCH. With Poems 
by MARGARET E. SANGSTER. _ Illustrated 
with numerous head-pieces and other decora- 
tions. 4to, cloth, illuminated, $5.00. (/n a 
Box.) 


Howard Pyle’s Works. 


The Wonder Clock; or, Four-and-Twen- 
ty Marvellous Tales: being One for each Hour 
of the Day. 16odrawings bythe author. Em- 
bellished with verses by KATHARINE PYLE. 
Large 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $3.00. 
Pepper and Salt; or, Seasoning for 
Young Folk. Profusely illustrated by the 
author. 4to, cloth, illuminated, $2.00. 

The Rose of Paradise. A Story of 
Adventure. Illustrated by the author. Post 
8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


Doré’s London. 


London: A Pilgrimage. Illustrations by Gus- 
TAVE Dork. Letter-press by BLANCHARD 
JERROLD. Folio, cloth, $5.00. 


The Raven. Illustrated 
Doré. 


The Raven. By EDGAR ALLAN POE. Iilus- 
trations by GUSTAVE DorRE. With Comment 
by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Folio, 
cloth, illuminated, gilt edges, $10.00. (/na 
Box.) 


The Ancient Mariner. 
Illustrated by Doré. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By SAM- 
UEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated by 
GusTAVE Dork. Folio, cloth, illuminated, 
gilt edges, $10.00. (/n a Box.) 


by 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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S— DEVOTED TO betel IN THE HOUSEHOLD 


INCLUDING 3 COLOR PLATES, 


VoL. 24.—No. I NEW YORK, DECEMBER, me. i WITH 8 SUPPLEMENTARY PAGEs, 


PORTRAIT SKETCH OF WILLIAM M. COFFIN. BY CARROLL J. BECKWITH. 


(FOR THE FULL SIZE FACSIMILE IN COLORS, SEE SUPPLEMENT.) 
(Copyright, 1890, by Montague Marks.] 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 








Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 

P URIOUS, is ‘it not, 
that the clever artist 
whose portrait by 
Mr. Beckwith con- 
stitutes this month a 
prominent feature of 
The Art Amateur is 
just now most talked 
of for the position of 
Art Director of the 
World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago in 1893? Miss 
Sarah Hallowell’s 
friends, both in this 
country and in France, where she is 
very favorably known, had hoped until 
quite lately—when it was given out 
that no woman would be acceptable 
for the post—that she would be the choice of 
the Committee. General Rush C. Hawkins 
was also said to be a candidate for the position ; 
but he did not have the good fortune—it would, 
indeed, have been too much to expect it to have 
been otherwise—to please the American artists 
at the Paris. Universal Exhibition last year, and 
some of them are bitterly opposed to his ap- 
pointment. * Mr. Coffin, so far as I know, has 
no enemies. With his brother artists he is de- 
cidedly popular. Every one, indeed, with whom 
he comes in contact seems charmed by his sturdy man- 
liness and unaffected courtesy. His executive ability 
was proved beyond a doubt by his admirable manage- 
ment of the art department of the New York Centennial 
Exhibition last year, and I see no reason to doubt that 
he would fill, to the satisfaction of all concerned, the re- 
sponsible post of Art Director of the World’s Fair. 
For one, certainly, I should rejoice to see that title added 


to Mr. Beckwith’s excellent portrait of Mr. Coffin. 
* * 
* 






THE death of John Lewis Brown, who, despite his 
name, was a Frenchman who spoke no English, calls to 
mind the names of George Washington, another Pari- 
sian painter, whose grandfather, I believe, was born un- 
der the British flag, in the West Indies. In Belgium, 
English names such as Alfred Stevens—borne by both 
a famous English sculptor and a Belgian painter—are 
by no means uncommon. Speaking of John Lewis 
Brown reminds me that Admiral Brown, now in com- 
mand of the French North American quadron, is a kins- 
man of the dead artist. Is that not, indeed, an anom- 
aly—a French admiral named Brown? Perhaps, though, 
not more so than a French Marshal and President 
named McMahon, and a French Minister named Wad- 
dington. It may be worth noting, by the way, that the 
names of the English painter Millais, the French Millet 
and the American Millet, probably all come from the 
same root. The first mentioned was transferred from 
France to Jersey, where Sir John Millais was born. 


*  * 
* 


H. W. RANGER has a delightful little exhibition, at 
Reichardt’s, of his last year’s work in Holland and this 
country. The development of his art as shown there 
more than justifies the expectations of his friends. I 
cannot recall by name the titles of the pictures ; but I 
remember with especial pleasure a winter, village scene 
in which there is such a feeling of “ snow in the air” 
that you are tempted to peer into the canvas to be sure 
that it is really not snowing; and a landscape, with a 
break in the clouds—the sky is really a bright blue, 
for Holland—after a shower. 

+ * 

THE first exhibition of the season at the Union 
League Club was made the occasion for showing a fine 
loan collection of old silver in conjunction with a no- 
table array of paintings, among which was a special rep- 
resentation of the work of George H. Boughton. Most 
of the wall space of the smaller gallery was covered 
with the latter, which, in their low-toned harmonies, 
presented a charmingly decorative effect. Mr. Charles 
Stewart Smith, who is Mr. Boughton’s host during his 
short stay in this country, sent some of the best of these 
canvases. Other contributors of pictures were George 
I, Seney, Thomas B.Clarke, and Josiah M. Fiske, also 


Mr. S. P. Avery, Jr., and Mr. Durand Ruel. Nothing 
in the exhibition, to my mind, was more delightful than 
the little array of landscapes by William M. Chase, who 
is now painting better than he has ever done before. 


* * 
% 


IT seems likely that by the date of the opening of the 
World’s Fair in Chicago a finer display of first-class 
pictures by the “old masters” actually owned in that 
city will be possible than is to be found now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Indeed, this would be 
true even now were the pictures ‘‘on loan” at the New 
York museum returned to their respective owners. The 
purchases by Mr. Hutchinson for the Art Institute of 
Chicago have been munificent, and, almost without ex- 
ception, made with excellent judgment. Added to them 
are the splendid possessions of Mr. Potter Palmer, Mr. 
Ellsworth and Mr. Yerkes. 

*.# 

Mr. YERKES owns the Rembrandt portrait of the 
white bearded, gorgeously attired Old Man, miscalled 
“ The Rabbi’—from the Demidoff Collection ; painted 
in 1645, it is rich in color, but in parts it is probably 
somewhat less round in the modelling than when it 
left the artist’s easel. He has also the large and “ im- 
portant”—in the dealer’s sense—but esthetically unpleas- 
ant Jan Steen, “Christ Driving Cut the Money-Chang- 
ers from the Temple.” It is full of figures, cleverly 
composed and very well painted in their way ; but who 
can tolerate the treatment of a sacred subject by this 
Dutch boor, who was only truly at home among the 
clowns and sots.who were his boon.companions? Mr. 
Durand Ruel has one of his greatest prizes among_his 
recent importations, in the wonderful, luscious Rubens, 
“The Triumph of the Church,” the most glorious little 
easel picture of that famous master that I have seen 
outside of the great museums of Europe. In some re- 
spects, indeed, it is superior to anything I can recall of 
its size anywhere ; powerful in composition, unusually 
good in drawing, and with color that might light up a 
dungeon, it is, so far as I know, the most representative 
picture by the great Fleming to be seen in this country. 


* * 
* 


But these are only a few of the remarkable paintings 
lately imported by Mr. Durand Ruel. Among others 
of the Dutch school I saw a most interesting portrait 
by M. J. Mierevelt, a precursor of Rembrandt; it is 
rather thinly painted, but full of distinction. The sitter 
is a blonde, middle-aged lady, in a black velvet robe 
and expansive lace stomacher. Her fair hair, smoothly 
brushed from her forehead, harmonizes charmingly with 
the greenish gray background, which, by the way, is by 
no means the only feature of the painting which recalls 
such early Rembrandts as the “ Wife of Burgomaster 
Van Berestyn,” owned by Mr. Havemeyer, and the “ Dr. 
Tulp,” owned by Mr. Ellsworth. 


*  * 
* 


WHILE such remarkable works of t' e old masters as 
those just noticed have been captured by one dealer, 
Mr. William Schaus has secured from the Crabbe sale 
Rembrandt’s superb “ Portrait of an Admiral,” sup- 
posed to be Van Tromp, the audacious Dutchman who 
sailed up the Thames with a broom at his mast-head. 
There is certainly will power enough expressed in the 
virile face for this or any other daring enterprise. Yet 
it is rather a melancholy looking man that we see here, 
in large slouched hat, fur-bordered coat, from under the 
skigt of which the pommel of a sword appears ; he wears 
a dull red jerkin and dull olive sash. The picture is one 
to study by the hour for its wonderful harmony of tone, 
its masterly handling and its quiet expressiveness, 
There is also to be seen at Mr. Schaus’s residence, by 
privileged visitors, a charming portrait of a lady, at- 
tributed to Rubens ; an arrangement in black and white, 
it might almost be called, for she is dressed in black 
with a white bodice and high lace collar, and is drop- 
ping idly a string of crystal beads from one hand into 
the other. Both face and hands have the fresh carna- 
tions for which the great master is noted; but the 
handling is hardly characteristic of his best known 
work. An ugly but beautifully painted old woman by 
Cuyp, and a laughing “ Herring-Seller,” by Franz Hals, 
a marvel of bold and broad treatment, make, with a 
portrait by Jannsens, cold and dignified, and a stormy 
marine by J. Van Ruysdael, a collection of Netherlands 
old masters not often equalled in this country. 


e+ 
* 


IT seems that soon we shall have in this country not only 
every good “ Rembrandt” that is for sale in Europe, but 
every doubtful—or more than doubtful—picture of which 


the dealers can get possession, that can with any show 
of reason be attributed to that master. I am not sur- 
prised to hear that Bourgeois, the Paris dealer, has sent 
over here the “ Rembrandt du Peck,” as the variously 
called: “ Jesus at Emmaus” and “ Abraham and the 
Angels” has been christened from the fact of its discovery 
in a farm-house at that place. Such an expert in old 
Dutch masters as Bonnat is satisfied that it is not by 
Rembrandt, and Gér6éme, with many other artists who 
have seen it, share his belief. But it is, I am told, be- 
ing urged upon a well-known Chicago millionaire, presi- 
dent of a street railroad company, who has lately taken 
to collecting pictures, by no less notorious a person than 
the polished and insinuating Mr. Jan Van Beers, who 
became acquainted with that gentleman in Paris, by hav- 
ing painted the portrait of his wife. The modest price 
demanded for this very doubtful “ Rembrandt” is $30,- 
ooo. What is Mr. Van Beers doing in this country? 
After the extraordinary developments in the courts show- 
ing his business methods, which have been fully reported 
by the American press, it is scarcely credible that he 
has come here to sell his own pictures. 


* * 
* 


WHO says that there is no decorative art in England ? 
A prize has just been awarded at the “ Artist Guild” 
exhibition in London to the perpetrator of “a white satin 
panel embroidered with hair” reproducing the group 
“ Africa” from the Albert Memorial. 

* “i * 

So much has been written about “ The Angelus” that 
one is afraid even to mention the name for fear of bor- 
ing the reader. But now that it is decided that it is to 
go back to Paris before the end of January—Mr. Chau- 
chard, of the Magazin du Louvre, having bought it 
from “the American Art Association” for $160,000, it is 
said—a few parting words on the subject I trust may be 
forgiven. We can_ afford to let it go at such a price ; 
and so can “the American Art Association,” who are re- 
ported to have made half as much by exhibiting it as 
the picture cost them, which in round numbers may be 
put down at $120,000. By the way, has Mr. Sutton 
heard the news? Bartlett, the American sculptor, has, 
or rather had, during the past summer, the female 
model of “ The Angelus’’ working for him as a char- 
woman at Barbizon. She ought to be sent for at once 
and retained for life at the American Art Galleries—if 
only as a souvenir. 


* * 
* 


IT is time to stop the paragraph which has been 
going the rounds of the country press to the effect that 
“Mr. J.S. Sargent is the only American painter who can 
get $5000 for a portrait.” Mr. Benjamin Porter fre- 
quently gets that price, and in the case of one of the 
Vanderbilt children, he was paid $7000, A dog, it is 
true, was introduced into the latter canvas. 


* * 
* 


In: a long and appreciative article in L’Art on the tiles 
of John G. Low, of Chelsea, Mass., Mr. Emile Molinier 
sums up by declaring that “if in all branches of indus- 
trial art, America should show a talent as real as his, 
all would be over with old Europe.” It “ hopes that it 
will be otherwise for a long time yet.” It will; it will. 
I believe that I betray no confidence in saying that the 
artists of “old Europe” will be given one more chance 
to redeem themselves before their final extinction. 


* * 
a 


My Paris correspondent writes that he has reason to 
believe that there will be a fall in the price of Barye 
bronzes before long. “‘ You will excuse me for not devel- 
oping the reasons of this belief,” he writes, “ but in the 
mean’time here is a good anecdote on the subject: a 
Parisian art dealer (who, perhaps, shares my belief on 
the subject of prices) recently endeavored to get hold 
of all the Baryes he could lay his hands on. Thinking 
that there might be some stored away in England, he 
advertised in several provincial papers that he was pre- 
pared to buy animal subjects in bronze by no matter 
what artist. These bronzes were to be delivered at a 
certain address in London. Hisscheme leaked out, and 
a wily Britisher (said to be a clockmaker in Liverpool) 
determined to profit thereby. He got hold of forty sub- 
jects that he thought would do, and marked them with 
the name of the celebrated French sculptor. But in- 
stead of marking them as Barye did on one line, BARYE, 
the Liverpool man stamped the letters separately on un- 
even surfaces, BAR YE. Strange to say, the Parisian 
dealer was bitten. He bought the lot, and was chuck- 
ing over his good fortune when a connoisseur showed 
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him his mistake. Since then these false Baryes have dis- 
appeared as if by magic.” If I am not greatly mistak- 
en, I came uponone of them quite recently in an art 
store not a hundred miles from Madison Square. 


*  * 
+ 


Mr. SCHAUS wittily remarks that the French hold 
our art tariff to be simply “une question entre lard et 
l'art.” This reminds me of another “ mot” on the latter 
word. When this magazine was projected various 
names were suggested by friends of theeditor. ‘ Would 
not ‘Home Art’ do?” asked one. ‘“‘Homard!’” 
exclaimed a clever Frenchman present, putting on a 
puzzled look; “1 cannot see what there is in common 
between an art magazine and a lobster.” 

* * * 

How finally the present name of the magazine was 
chosen was very singular. “Amateur Art” was the 
title really decided on up to the eleventh hour, and it 
was duly copyrighted and engraved for the cover. 
Shortly before “ going to press” with the first number, 
the editor walked into the composing-room and asked for 
“proofs.” ‘Say, Jim, where are those proofs for The 
Art Amateur?” shouted the foreman, unconsciously 
transposing the words of the title. “ Zhe Art Ama- 
teur /” exclaimed the delighted editor. ‘“That’s the 
very name I have been trying to think of. It sounds 
much better, and it is much more comprehensive than 
‘Amateur Art!’ Here, Mr. Foreman, change the name 
to that, wherever it occurs in the proofs.” A new copy- 
right was at once applied for at Albany, the title-page 
was altered just in the nick of time, and it is hard to 
conceive now that the magazine could possibly have suc- 
ceeded under any other name. MONTEZUMA, 


THE NEW YORK WATER-COLOR CLUB. 





c=» HE first exhibition at the 
" American Art Galleries 
of the New York Wa- 
ter-Color Club may fair- 
ly be said to justify the 
club’s existence. More 
than four hundred 
works are shown, the 
majority of them by ar- 
tists little known to the 
outer public. Yet the 
average of merit is de- 
cidedly high, and there 
are very few extreme 
departures from it. It 
is true that most of the 
best pictures, as is al- 
ways the case, are con- 
tributed by a few ar- 
tists already known to 
fame, but the majority contains some names which we 
are sure will come to the front in future exhibitions. 





‘There is an almost total absence of the childish at- 


tempts which are displayed every year at more pre- 
tentious shows, and which, we do not doubt. have often 
“crowded out” works as good as those which form the 
bulk of the present exhibition. 

It is not without justice that a considerable number 
of pictures and studies in pastel has been admitted. 
The two arts have, as to the effects aimed at, much in 
common, and some artists show a disposition to blend 
their techniques, so that it is not always possible to say, 
at a glance, whether a certain picture is in pastels or in 
water-colors. Among the works belonging purely to 
the former method we must remark, in the first gallery, 
a girl’s head, “ A Gitana,” by Florence Francis Snell, in 
which the warm tones of the complexion are well 
brought out from a dark red background. Clara T. 
McChesney’s “Cabbage Field by Moonlight” is the 
most successful attempt at rendering color by moon- 
light which we have seen in a long time. It is a simple 
transcript from nature, the subject being a field planted 
with cabbages, with some white farm buildings and 
dark trees at the farther end. It is remarkable for the 
boldness with which the color elements which make up 
its harmony of grays are used. Most of those who at- 
tempt moonlighterr by not seeing color in it or in seeing 
the same tones everywhere, as Mr. B. R. Fitz seems to 
have done when painting his “ Escallop Boats at Wharf,” 
in which the grays are very subtle and harmonious but 
too much alike in all parts of the composition. It is 
true that his effect is the opposite of that chosen by 
Miss McChesney; in Mr, Fitz’s composition we are 


( 


looking a¢ the moon, consequently the lecal colors of 
the large masses are lost in shadow; in Miss McChes- 
ney’s we are looking /vom the moon, and the principal 
masses are in light. Still we cannot but feel that a 
greater attention to local differences of tone is needed 
in Mr. Fitz’s case. His “ Entrance to a Bavarian Vil- 
lage” shows the same propensity to sacrifice variety to 
an easily obtained harmony, a disposition with which we 
should take good care not to quarrel in the case of a 
less highly endowed artist. Miss Louise H. King’s 
“Pond Lilies” may be noticed here because in her 
treatment of the flowers she seems to hesitate somewhat 
between the two directions noted above. But they ap- 
pear to have been studied from nature with a desire to 
find the elementary tints of which their brilliant whites 
and grays are composed. Further study in the same 
line will doubtless result in complete success. More 
highly finished, and therefore less attractive, is Sidney 
Mortimer Lawrence’s “ St. Ives,” waves breaking over 
a rock in the mid foreground while the sun sets in a 
warm colored mist. This is a studio picture, not a di- 
rect study from nature, but it is far from being as me- 
chanical as Mr. Birge Harrison’s large “‘ Evening on the 
Seine,” or his “ Boys Bathing,” or his “ Midwinter,” with 
snow that seems to have been painted from cotton wad- 
ding. J. Appleton Brown’s “ Spring-time,” apple-trees 
in blossom, and dreamy, warm distance, is one of this 
painter’s best efforts. His “ November,” a study of wil- 
lows overhung by bitter-sweet creepers, is equally good. 
Its fine, breezy sky is particularly to be commended. 
From a small group of impressionistic pictures in pastels 
we would choose Mr. Theodore W. Wendel’s “ Gray 
Morning, Gloucester” and “Sunflowers and Sea,” as 
showing the clearest idea of what impressionist meth- 
ods of painting should be used for. At a sufficient dis- 
tance these pietures render a striking impression of na- 
ture, true as far as it goes ; but even with the full length 
of the gallery between them and the eye, Mr. W. 
Dodge McKnight’s raw blues and greens and purples, 
in his “ Old Breton Stable” and other pictures, do not 
blend; they consequently fail to produce the out-of- 
doors effect at which we must assume he has aimed. 

To finish with the pastels, let us notice Mrs. Rosina 
Emmett Sherwood’s two charming studies of a baby 
asleep in its carriage on a garden path, and the same 
pampered urchin wide awake and playing with its rat- 
tle. The latter is particularly taking in its rococo silver 
frame. Emily Slade’s “ Dorothy,” a little girl in brown 
dress against a green background, must be mentioned 
for its refined drawing and good modelling, and J. Elder 
Baker’s “ Study of a Head,” as one of the strongest 
things in the exhibition. 

The water-colors are, as might be expected, much 
more numerous than the pastels, but the proportion of 
works which claim and hold the attention is less. 
Nevertheless, the visitor will find no lack among them 
of serious, spirited, or brilliant pictures. Some of the 
very best are so modest as to color and dimensions that 
they may readily be passed over. Such is Mr, A. L. 
Wyant’s “ The End of the Village,” a charming little 
picture of a quiet village street, a single white house in 
which everybody seems to be asleep, rich, overhanging 
foliage and shadowed road-way with hens scratching 
in it. Such, also, is Mr. L. C. Vogt’s “ Winter,” a barn- 
yard deep in snow, with a tree-trunk in the foreground, 
an extremely simple subject and simply treated with 
perfect and therefore unobtrusive skill. In the same 
category may be placed Mr. M. R. Dixon's “ The In- 
teresting Chapter,” a girl reading on a garden seat, very 
spirited in drawing and attractive from its pleasant 
“arrangement” of gray dress and red and white shawl. 
But all the good things do not hide themselves away like 
these. The president of the club, Mrs. Rhoda Holmes 
Nichols, has a remarkably well-studied figure of an old 
lady, “ A Birthday.” She is returning from a visit la- 
den with flowers and memories. The same painter's 
“Survivors of the Schooner Viking,” one of the largest 
pictures in the exhibition, is, however, but a rather care- 
less study of a wrecked vessel which is not bettered by 
the clumsily drawn figures introduced to tell a painful 
story. Mr. Charles Dixon’s “London Bridge’ and 
“The Tower, London,” are effective little bits of river 
and shipping views with as little as possible of bridge 
or tower. Mr. John A. Frazer’s “ A Blowy Morning in 
June,” rather sunny than blowy, we should say, is a 
careful study of red-tiled English cottages. L. E. Van 
Corder’s picture of geese, “ Companions,” is a highly in- 
teresting bit of nature. Of many salt-water sketches 
we prefer Adele Williams’s “ Old Wharf at Gloucester” 


and Henry B. Snell's “ Solitude,” a quiet twilight with 
a yacht lying at anchor. The exhibition includes a con- 
siderable number of excellent still-life and flower studies, 
of which we can mention but a few. Miss Rose Clarie’s 
“A Strong Subject”—though she deserves little credit 
for the silly pun—is a well-painted hamper of onions. 
Miss Amy Cross’s “ Tulips” in an old copper vessel; E. 
J. Holgate’s “Still Life,” shrimps, lettuce and oil flask; 
Cora Marie Gaskin’s “ Carnations” and “ Morning-glo- 
ries ;” Bertha Art's * Cocoanuts” and “ Still Life ;” A. 
H. Kent's “Grapes and Wine” deserve a fuller notice 
than our space will allow us to give them. In general, 
they are characterized by good composition, broad 
treatment and effective handling. 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


é T the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art the 


Fall reception was 






made the occasion of 
showing, especially, 
in the main hall, 
the handsome model 
of the Parthenon, 
constructed by Mr, 
Jouy, of Paris, under 
the supervision of 
the eminent arche- 
ologist, Mr. Chipiez. 
The model is about 
one-twentieth of the dimensions of 
the original, large enough to en- 
able one to feel the beauty of its studied 
proportions, Questionable points are the 
painting of the sculptures with a full 
scale of colors, quite free from the convention- 
alism which might be expected. Mr. Jouy seems 
to have had in mind rather the naturalistic paint- 
ing of small terra-cotta statuettes than the 
highly conventional painting of such fragments 
of architectural sculpture as yet preserve some 
traces of their color. To be sure the best pre- 
2 served of these are of earlier date than the 

Parthenon; but it is unlikely that any such 
effect as is here shown was ever aimed at in classic 
monumental sculpture. The system of lighting is 
that devised by Mr. Chipiez, which is said to have 
been sufficient in Paris, though here it is found ne- 
cessary to light the interior, with its “restoration” of 
the Athené statue, artificially. A model of the facade 
of Nétre Dame of Paris wasalsoshown. The whole edi- 
fice will be reproduced by Mr. Jouy. The Brugsch 
Bey collection of ancient Egyptian tapestries and pic- 
tured cloths, presented by Mr. George F. Baker, is ex- 
tremely interesting to the student of textile art. It 
would be more so were there any authoritative account, 
such as the original owner might be induced to prepare, 
of the age, material, use and “provenance” of each 
piece. In fact, there is nothing the Museum now so 
much needs as good descriptive catalogues. Most of 
those sold at the door are mere catchpenny affairs. 
The best, that of the Johnson collection of gems, is ren- 
dered useless by the way in which the gems are shown, 
packed without system, numbers or titles in a flat case 
over which one has to bend uncomfortably to look at 
them. There ought to be several strong rooms like the 
so-called ‘Gold Room” in which such objects might be 
safely and yet freely exhibited. We might then inspect 
at our ease Greek intaglios or Babylonian cylinders in 
one room, or the Lazarus collection of fans, miniatures, 
and snuff-boxes (to which, by the way, some interesting 
additions have been made) in another, without being 
jostled by the crowd from case to case, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK’s ATMOSPHERIC NOTES IN PASs- 
TEL at Wunderlich’s gallery were much more than that 
title implies. The great majority were, in fact, deliber- 
ate and finished studies, mostly of Dutch subjects. Our 
readers have been made aware by the color study given 
with the February number of The Art Amateur and the 
article printed therewith of Mr, Hitchcock's peculiarities 
as a painter, his love for the canals, rich meadows and 
red-tiled villages of Holland ; above all for the gorgeous 
masses of color afforded by the flower-farms of that 
happy country—acres of flaming tulips, blue hyacinths 
or white lilies which he has many times transferred to 
canvas. There are in the present exhibition several 
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studies of such subjects. Occasionally a female figure 
is introduced, as in No. 29, “ Marigolds,” in which the 
dusky green of the girl’s dress contrasts delightfully 
with the mass of gold-colored flowers; in No. 49, 
“Tulips,” where the more distant figure half lost in 
bluish shadow is equally effective among the bands of 
yellow and scarlet blossoms; in No. 4, “An August 
Afternoon,” in which the pink tones of the girl’s dress 
harmonize admirably with the pale orange of the stub- 
ble field. But he 1s equally successful with the figure 
treated for itself, as is shown in his “ Dutch Tulip Sell- 
er,” with her two baskets full of splendid blossoms ; 
“The Penitent,” black-veiled against a background 
formed by a yellowish bas-relief ; his “‘ End of the Day,” 
a finely-proportioned female figure seen against a twi- 
light sky. And of landscapes without the figure we may 
mention his “ Sunset’’ with a dark willow swamp in the 
foreground ; his “ Rain,” a study of a wet road bordered 
by trees winding through a flat country; his fine sea- 
scape of blue sky and drifting clouds and waves, “ The 
North Wind,” and his notable effect of snow on the rough 
grass of the dunes, “ A Snowy Morning.” 





A COLLECTION OF AMERICAN WATER- 
COLORS of a high average of merit is to be 
found at Keppel’s gallery. We noticed 
particularly some broadly and pleasantly 
treated landscapes by Murphy; a “ Moun- 
tain Stream,” dashing over rocks and 
through deep woods, by C. W. Eaton; a 
gray afternoon sketch with red lilies grow- 
ing by a rocky shore, “On the Isles of 
Shoals,” by L. Rosenberg; some clever 
figure pieces by Rhoda Holmes Nichols; 
some fresh and almost fragrant Violets,” 
by Mrs. Gaskell, and a Whistler-like night 
effect with lanterns reflected in dark water, 
by the versatile Childe Hassam. 





AT KLACKNER’s GALLERY, Mr. F. Me- 
der’s autumn importation of prints includes 
some fine old English and German mezzo- 
tints and stipple engravings, a set of the 
old “ London Cries” being remarkable for 
its clean and fresh condition. One of the 
earliest mezzotints in existence, the portrait 
of the Margrave of Baden, by Kaspar 
Furstenberg, is represented by a fine proof. 
Mr. Meder’s etchings by Beham and Callot, 
line engravings by Goltzius, and woodcuts 
by Diirer and anonymous Italian masters, 
will prove of great interest to connoisseurs. 





AN EXHIBITION OF BILL-POSTERS at 
the Grolier Club brings into contrast French 
and American specimens of the art which 
usually displays itself out of doors on blank 
walls and temporary hoardings. The 
French specimens are not all of a kind. 
Some affect the Japanese and rely on broad 
splashes of color and angular outlines for 
their effect. Others, to our mind more 
artistic, are frankly European in their sug- 
gestion of light and shade and full modelling 
of the figure. One of the best of these is Mr. 
Grasset’s “L’Age du Romantisme,” a ro- 
mantic-looking young lady in black, dressed 
in the fashion of 1830, reading. She is in shadow; in 
the background is the Cathedral of Nétre Dame in full 
sunlight—a difficult effect to attempt in a bill-poster, but 
fairly well rendered. The American posters show little 
personal impulsion ; all are good ; but it is impossible to 
tell Matt Morgan’s work from W. J. Morgan’s, or the 
latter from Thomas's and Wylie’s without consulting the 
catalogue. Doubtless these men had ideas of their 
own, but their industrial superiors, as is so often the 
case, would not permit them to get out of the rut. 





IT is a pity, by the way, that Jan van Beer’s fantastic 
poster of a figurante in black and yellow, for his own 
“Salon Parisien ;”. Hubert Herkomer’s Magazine of Art 
placard for the Cassells (which, our readers will re- 
member, was seen all over’ New York a few years ago) ; 
Fred Walker’s “ Woman in White,” and certain others, 
famous in their way, could not have been shown, There 
have been several admirable American theatrical posters 
during the last year or two, but their great size prob- 
ably would have barred them out of the exhibition. 





THE PHILADELPHIA ART CLUB EXHIBITION. 





THE Second Special Exhibition of the Art Club of 
Philadelphia opened on November 3d in the fine gal- 
lery adjoining the beautiful new Club house. The gal- 
lery itself is the ideal of a comparatively small apartment 
for pictures. With its flat roof, with panels of white 
ribbed glass set in delicate scroll patterns of Elizabeth- 
ian style brightened here and there by an occasional 
patch of gold color, its minstrel’s gallery above the 
ingle nook, and its walls of gilded canvas tarnished like 
a piece of antique needlework, it is in every respect wor- 
thy of being studied by all interested in the habitat for 
pictures. The collection now on view is worthy of its 
place. With vivid recollections of the chief exhibitions 
of 1890 in France, England and America, it may be 
truly said that at none of them has there been a higher 
average of merit. Not only are there modern master- 
pieces such as (to avoid invidious comparison) the two 
that gained gold medals, but the rank and file of the army 
are nearly all worthy of their decorated leaders. Augus- 





PORTRAIT, SON OF MR, ST. GAUDENS. BY J. S. SARGENT. 


(PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF THE OWNER.) 


tus St. Gaudens’s bust of General W. T. Sherman is a tri- 
umph of classic realism; without any attempt to ideal- 
ize the face or the dress, the sculptor has wrought a 
work worthy of being placed among the veritable an- 
tiques, so thoroughly statuesque is the dignity of its 
presence. His medallion of Robert Louis Stevenson is 
equally fine, in an entirely different vein. It has caught 
the expression of the famous author exactly. Propped 
up in bed by pillows, with a manuscript in one thin, 
characteristic hand and a cigarette in the other, it is the 
very man himself as one has heard and seen him. The 
space in the circle not filled with the relief of the por- 
trait, bears a poem in thirty lines, wrought in simple 
Roman capitals in low relief. It was to the “ Sherman” 
that the gold medal for sculpture was awarded. J. S. 
Sargent’s portrait of the son of Mr. St. Gaudens, to 
which was awarded the club’s gold medal for painting, 
is one of his most successful canvases. The exquisite 
truth of its pose and the rare vitality of every line of the 
body, no less than the beautiful face itself, reveal the 
power of a master. Mr. Sargent’s two studies “en plein 


air’ are new to America, but the one called “ St. Mar- 
tin’s Summer” was a prominent picture in the “ New 
English” Exhibition in Piccadilly during 1889. The 
other is of an artist painting, with a lady seated by him 
amid a group of rushes into which their boat is pulled 
half out of the water. This study has fine open air 
quality, is sumptuous in coloration and vividly real in its 
portraiture. The smiling and benign looking Mr. Isaac- 
son of J. Carroll Beckwith, in spite of its unflinching 
realism, is, perhaps, the most successful portrait of 
many notable ones by this artist. Only prejudice could 
hold that at least half a dozen canvases in this gallery 
are not fully worthy to hang in any exhibition of living 
masters. For an extreme instance of modernity the 
“Lawn Tennis” of Charles C. Curran has scored a tri- 
umph. To depict sunlight on grass, contrasted with 
sunlight filtered through a huge Japanese umbrella, has 
been tried more than once ; here, however, the problem is 
vanquished. Easy in its composition, and possessing the 
grace of truth, the picture is a rare example of an every- 
day subject made great solely by its treatment. “ Mother 
and Child,” by W. M. Chase, is’ well known 
to those who visit New York exhibitions : 
a figure in a dull neutral color Japanese 
robe is half turned from the spectator, while 
her baby, in long robes, peeps naturally 
over her shoulder. Save for the brilliant 
crimson of the collar, the scheme of color 
is a subtle harmony in very low key. A 
picture of somewhat similar size and sub- 
ject, which was conspicuous at the Society 
of American Artists’ Exhibition last spring, 
is “Orchids,” by Rosina L, Gill: Here 
again is the standing figure of a “ Mother 
and Child ;” there is again a dark dress, this 
time with the mauve of the orchid blos- 
som repeated in the child’s sash, and in the 
fallen petal on the floor, Conceived in quite 
a different vein, it is instructive to compare 
the two and note how entirely different is 
the result, although each in its own Way 
is admirable. Childe «Hassam’s “ Corher 
of a French Garden” is a gorgeous ahd 
very clever study of scarlet gerahiums |in 
pots. Another triumph in its way is the 
portrait by C. Sprague Pearce; its dainty 
scheme of color can hardly be paraphrased 
in’ words. “ Peonies,” a small: figure 
study by Robert Reid, has a charm all its 
own, the pink and white blossoms of the 
flower being the delicate key-note/of a very 
subtle composition. Bruce Crane’s Land- 
scape “Indian Summer;” Louis C.. Tif- 
fany’s “Spanish House” Bolton Jones’s 
“Road to the Seas”-W,.P. Dana’s “ Coast 
Scene ;” D. B. Parkhurst’s “ Afterglow ;” 
Blashfield’s “ Scenes in Egypt and Greece ;” 
Theodore Earl Butler’s “ Cecile” and “ A 
Quiet Child ;” Birge Harrison’s “ Forest of 
Campeigne,” all deserve more notice than 
our space can ‘afford. It must be added 
that “ The Mirror,” the seated half-length 
figure in dress of delicate écru shading 
to greenish yellow (which won for Dennis 
M. Bunker the I. H. Ellsworth gold medal 
this year) and Carl Newman’s splendidly 
painted “ Portrait of Miss H.” contributed 
in no slight degree to establish the high 
level of the exhibition, By the courtesy of the artists 
concerned and of the Committee of the Arts Club, we 
are enabled to repreduce herewith one of the twenty-five 
illustrations from the handsome catalogue. 





THE war over the question of the admission of female 
pupils to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts continues to rage in 
the Paris journals. Henry Harvard in Le Siécle in- 
timates that it may lead to a consequence which art 
students in general would deplore, namely, the closing 
of the school altogether. This measure has been sev- 
eral times considered, he says, by different ministries, 
and is favorably regarded by the present one. It is de- 
fended on the grounds that it would not only effect a 
considerable economy of thé public money, and would 
settle so far as the state is concerned, the female student 
question, but would break up a traditional system of 
teaching which is supposed to bé inimical to the devel- 
opment of original qualities in those who are subjected 
to it. It is pointed out that few of the great painters 
of the last half century have owed much to the school. 
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WO years ago, on the occasion of 
the exhibition by Mr. Durand- 
Ruel, at the National Academy 
of Design, of his collection of the 
works of the French impression- 
ists, The Art Amateur was al- 
most alone in doing justice to 
the paintings by Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, who, though not an im- 

pressionist, was represented in the exhibi- 

tion. We pointed out, among other merits, 
his great skill in decorative composition, the 
charms of his color, too pale and gray as it 
seems to many, and his uncommon success 
in rendering atmospheric effect in the simplest possible 
manner. At that time his reputation, even in France, 
was made the subject of savage attacks, and in this 
country those who did not sneer at his work wisely shook 
their heads and held their tongues. But public opinion 
in France having definitively turned to his side, it may be 
presumed that no one here will now question his right 
to be considered a great decorative painter. This change 
in public sentiment is in great measure due to the col- 
lective exhibition made later in the galleries of Mr. 

Durand-Ruel, rue Lafitte and rue Lepeletier, Paris. 

The exhibition included many drawings and sketches, 

and so made ridiculous the old charges, that he could not 

draw, that he could not color and so on, and so on. Of 
the works exhibited at the National Academy, which 
many of our readers will probably remember, “The 

Poor Fisherman,’’ which came in for its share of adverse 

criticism, was bought by the French Government. It 

shows a fisherman with arms folded, in his boat, which 
is fastened to a stake on shore, waiting for the moment 
to raise his sunken net. On the sandy beach, among 
patches of rough, white flowered herbage, one child, an 
infant, is lying asleep; another, half grown, is plucking 
a bouquet of the flowers. In the distance, along a high 
horizon, are the long lines of the banks of a great river, 
near its mouth. The tonality of the picture is given by 
the great masses of sand and sky and water; and this 
gray and brown coloration is relieved by but a little 
warmer color in the figures, the highest notes being the 
white flowerets. A certain wilful yet auite unaffected 
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simplicity, an air of grand style, without the conspicuous 
energy which accompanies it in the case of those of the 
old masters with whom the public are most conversant, 














“DEATH OF ST. JOHN.” BY PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 


caught attention, and for those who do not understand 
refined painting, especially in works of this size, there 
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“HOPE.” BY PUVIS DE CHAVANNES., 


was but little to hold it. Consequently, these felt that 
they were defrauded of their time, and were ready to un- 
dervalue even the little that they understood and enjoyed. 
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MURAL DECORATION IN THE PANTHEON, PARIS. 
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Another picture, now owned in this country, and which 
was subjected to similar “ criticism” for much the same 
reasons, is the “Esperance.” It was painted after the 
Franco-German war, and represents Hope in the per- 
son of a young woman draped in white, sitting at the 
foot of arude tomb and holding a fresh spray in her 
outstretched hand. In the distance is a shadowy land- 
scape, with the ruins of a city and the crosses of the 
soldiers’ graves. Our reproduction of the etching, from 

he “Galerie Durand-Ruel en 1873,” gives a fair idea of 

its composition and treatment. The picture now belongs 
to Mr. Erwin Davis, of New York. Mr. Lambert, also 
of New York, owns two fine examples, ‘“ Les Ven- 
danges” and “ L’Automne,” the last being a reduction 
of a large decorative painting in the Museum of Lyons. 
Mr. John G, Johnson, of Philadelphia, has the reductions 
of the four large mural paintings in the Museum of 
Amiens, “ Peace,” “ War,” “Work” and “Repose.” 
These were shown in the Exhibition of Impressionists, 
already referred to. They had obtained for the painter 
his decoration of officer of the Legion of Honor, at the 
Salon of 1869. 

Other works now in this country are: The finished 
reduction of the large decorative composition, ‘“ The 
Sacred Grove,” in the Museum of Lyons. This belongs 
to Mr. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, in whose gallery it now 
is. The cartoon of the mural painting in the new Sor- 
bonne, touched up since the completion of the work, is 
owned by Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, who has lent it to the 
Metropolitan Museum, of New York where it hangs 
in the corridor, connecting the new and old galleries of 
paintings. “The Young Mother,” a beautiful draped 
figure, seated, with a child, in a classical landscape, be- 
longs to Mr. Cyrus J. Lawrence. All of these pictures 
were bought either from or through Mr, Durand-Ruel, 
who has, from the first, been the only dealer to handle 
Puvis de Chavannes’s works, and who buys everything he 
does aside from his large decorative paintings. 

It is time we gave some account of the painter him- 
self and of the ensemble of his work: Pierre Puvis de 
Chavannes comes of an old Burgundian family. He was 
born December 14th, 1824, at Lyons, where his father was 
chief engineer of the mines. He made his first literary 
studies at the schools of that town and finished them at 
the College Henri IV. A long illness prevented his 
entering the Polytechnic School, as his father had de- 
sired. After the death of his parents he found himself 
in circumstances which allowed him to employ himself 
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as he pleased, and having always had a love for art, he 
took lessons for a while of Henry Scheffer, brother of the 
better known artist, Ary Scheffer. In 1848 he made a 
trip to Italy, and on his return to Paris he entered the 
studio of Thomas Couture, but did not remain there long. 
Since then he has studied and worked alone, having his 
own aims and seeking his own modes of expression. His 
first picture, a “ Pieta,” was exhibited in 1850; but he 
was far from satisfied with his powers at the time, and 
did not exhibit again until 1859, when he showed the 
“Return from the Hunt.” Since 1859 he has exhibited 
more regularly. The following is a list of his principal 
works in chronological order: ‘“ Peace” and “ War,” 
1861, illustrated herewith—for these pictures he obtained 
a second-class medal; ‘‘ Work” and “Repose,” 1863 ; 
“ Autumn” (medal), 1864; “Ave Picardia Nutrix,” 1865 ; 
“ Vigilance” and “ Fantasy,” 1868; “Sleep,’’ 1867 (in 
which year, on the occasion of the Universal Exhibition, 
he was decorated and received a medal for the whole of 
his works) ; “ Play,” 1868; “ Marseilles, the Greek Col- 
ony,” and “ Marseilles, the Gate of the Orient,” 1569; 
“Decapitation of St. John” and “Magdalen in the 
Desert,” in 1870; “ Hope,” 1872; “Summer,” 1873; 
“Charles Martel” and “ Radegonde,” 1874; “ Fisher- 
man’s Family,” 1875; Cartoon for the Life of St. Gen- 
eviéve at the Pantheon in 1876; the works themselves 
were executed in 1877; “The Prodigal Son” and 
“ Women on the Seashore,” 1879; ‘“‘ The Poor Fisher- 
man,” 1880 ; cartoon of “ Pro Patria Ludus,”1881 ; execu- 
tion of the same composition (which brought the painter 
a medal of honor), 1882; “The Dream” and “ Portrait of 
Mme. M.C.,” 1883; “ The Sacred Grove’ (“‘ Bois Sacré”’), 
1884; “Autumn” (variant), 1885; ‘“ Vision Antique,” 
“Christian Inspiration,” “ Force” and “Grace,” 1886 ; 
“The Young Mother,” 1888; “Inter artes et Natu- 
ram,” 1890. 

Most of these works must be considered as mural 
paintings, falling into groups as follows: At the Mu- 
seum of Amiensare “ Peace” and “ War,” “ Work” and 
“Repose ;” the two long compositions “ Ave Picardia 
Nutrix” and “Pro Patria Ludus” and eight additional 
figures which have not yet been exhibited. The French 
Government bought the “ Peace” in 1861, and the artist 
made the Government a present of the companion pic- 
ture, “ War,” so as not to separate them. In 1864 Mr. 
Diet, the architect who had charge of finishing the Mu- 
seum of Amiens, asked for and obtained these two 
works for the decoration of the large central gallery. 
The artist, thereupon, offered the Society of Antiqua- 
rians of Picardy, owners of the museum, the companion 
pictures, ‘“ Work” and “ Rest,” and afterward made, to 
complete this splendid mural decoration, the two long 
panels named above. At the Hotel de Ville of Marseilles 
are “ Marseilles, the Greek Colony,” and “ Marseilles, 
the Gate of the Orient.” At the museum of Lyons are 
the “Sacred Grove,” the “ Antique Vision” and 
“Christian Inspiration,” with the figures of “Force” 
and “Grace” symbolizing the two rivers, the Rhone 
and the Saone. At the Hotel de Ville of Poitiers are 
“Charles Martel, Conqueror of the Saracens,” and 
“Queen Radegonde in Retirement.” At the Pantheon, 
Paris, is “‘ The Childhood of St. Geneviéve,” and at the 
Sorbonne the immense allegory of ““ Law, Theology and 
Science.” Let us describe some of these works in detail. 

At Amiens the “Peace” has for scene a valley in 
some classic land, where high marble cliffs almost shut- 
out the summer sky, and are themselves partly hidden 
by groves of cypresses. In the midst is a red-flowered 
oleander, grouped about which are half nude men and 
women, the latter milking goats or handing fruits to the 
men, who have just laid aside part of their armor. In 
the distance, on one side, soldiers are exercising their 
horses; on the other, peasants are crossing a little 
stream, bearing more provisions to the band returned 
from the war. In composition, this picture, though re- 
markably well balanced, is not so impressive as the 
companion piece, which we also illustrate. In this the 
foremost figures of the central group are a slain youth 
and his grief-stricken and vengeful parents. Women 
are tied to a stake, back of them, and, near by, a wound- 
ed ploughman is thrown against his fallen team. Be- 
hind are three mounted trumpeters. To the right, so 
far off as not to interfere with the central group, is 
shown an incident of the fight still in progress; at the 
left the conquered are being driven into captivity. Over 
all hangs a thick cloud of smoke from the burning huts. 

“ Work” (“Le Travail”) is also a noble composition. 
The central group is, again, plainly dominant, but less 
so than in the last picture, being thrown into the 





middle plane and supported to right and left, in the 
foreground, by other groups of scarcely less interest. 
The position of the group of blacksmiths about the 
anvil, however, their vigorous and concerted action, 
and their being shown in full light, cause them 
to hold the attention ; and, by the associations of their 
labors with those of war, to connect the subject with 
the paintings already described. The thought of war 
was evidently uppermost in the painter’s mind while he 
was engaged on all four pictures ; for the principal fig~ 
ures in the “ Peace” are the returned soldiers, and in the 
“ Repose,” which we are now to describe, anvil and ham- 
mer—emblems of the smith’s and armorer’s trades—are 
brought into the foreground. This last composition 
will probably be considered the most beautiful of the 
series. Its central idea is the use of leisure, in old age 
to impart instruction, in youth to listen toit. The atten- 
tion of the men and women who have left their work for 
a moment to listen to the old shepherd, seated under the 
tree, is only emphasized by the perseverance of the work- 
man at the right, who will not leave his task. The 
landscape, with its double range of hills, reflected in the 
quiet lake, is very beautiful, and is an excellent example 
of the effect of repetition in compositions of this nature. 

The originals of these compositions are accompanied 
in the “ Musée de Picardie ” by surrounding decorations, 
masks, pendentives, small compositions to fill the 
spaces between the greater. 

On the staircase walls are the two oblong composi- 
tions “ Pro Patria Ludus” and “ Ave Picardia Nutrix !” 
They are very long in proportion to their height, and 
are necessarily divided into several groups, all equally 
in the foreground. In the “Pro Patria Ludus” the 
groups of figures are held together by a very simple, 
flat landscape, with a little stream running the length of 
the picture. A few primitive-looking buildings and a 
few poplars break its monotony. In the centre some 
young men, almost, or quite nude, are trying their skill 
in casting javelins. The trunk of a leafless tree, to the 
left, serves for a mark. Older people are looking on; 
and, to the left, women are baking bread in a rude 
oven, while others are talking with one of the javelin 
throwers, who is waiting his turn. Here, again, the 
leading idea is unmistakable. It is that expressed in the 
proverb “In time of Peace prepare for War,” and the 
lesson is made more pointed by the choice of local scen- 
ery, types and accessories recalling ancient Picardy. 

The “ Picardia” fills out the meaning of the whole 
series of compositions. It is the nursing ground ot 
French manhood that is shown us, full of all that is 
requisite to make a people strong and resisting. A vil- 
lage with mills, a cider press, a house in course of con- 
struction, occupies the left ; to the right are some fish- 
ers ; a group of women, bathing, fills the centre. Every 
figure displays a strong and abundant vitality. 

(To be concluded.) 





DRY POINT AND “VERNIS NOIR.” 





UNLIKE etching, dry-point work is done on the bare 
copper not covered with varnish. You draw upon it 
with the sharp point exactly as you draw on paper with 
a fine pen or sharp pencil. 

Tracings can be made as before, using varnish or 
ground. In drawing through it, care must be taken 
to scratch the surface of the copper. The outlines ob- 
tained, the ground can be removed with spirits of tur- 
pentine and the work finished free-hand. While work- 
ing, if you wish to see the state of your design, rub into 
the lines a little of a black made with lard and lamp- 
black. This can be allowed to remain while other lines are 
added, and then these again can be filled with the black. 
This is one of the principal advantages of dry point over 
etching proper—that you can always readily see the ef- 
fect of what you are doing, instead of being obliged to 
wait until a proof can be taken. 

The point, in cutting into the copper, throws up on 
both sides little inequalities collectively called the “ burr.” 
This is sometimes inconvenient in the skies and distances 
and in other parts of an etching finished with the dry 
point, because it catches ink and prints a black line of a 
different character from the etched line. But in pure 
dry-point work the burr is invaluable, giving soft and 
velvety darks. It can be removed whenever required 
with the scraper ; and, in printing a large number of im- 
pressions, it is apt to be removed, or, at least, lessened, 
unless the precaution be taken to electroplate the copper 
with a slight coating of steel. If this is done, one can 
even work over the burr with the point. 


For vernis noir, or soft varnish process, the varnish 
used for a ground is much fatter, and,,therefore, melts at 
a lower temperature than that used for etching. Taking 
account of this, the plate may be grounded as for etching. 

A sheet of rather thin but solid drawing-paper is 
folded and the grounded plate placed in it, which pre- 
vents all trouble from slipping. Instead of etching 
with a point, you simply draw upon this paper with a 
medium lead-pencil, pressing a little upon the point so 
as to impress the ground through the paper and make 
it adhere. The paper can be lifted from time to time to 
see that the ground does adhere to it, and leave the cop- 
per bare along the lines of the drawing. The design 
finished and the paper removed, the plate is put in the 
bath exactly as an etching would be, and is bitten in the 
same manner. The result when printed will be quite 
different and very like the drawing made with the pencil 
on the paper, except that you have a much greater range 
and especially greater intensity of tones. 

It is best, in the case of night and twilight subjects, 
to bite the darks first and vigorously ; then, recovering 
the plate with varnish, put in the large, flat middle tones 
with a carpenter's lead-pencil, working over the drawing- 
paper applied as before. A second biting will incorpo- 
rate these tints with the previous work, and the two may 
be harmonized to any degree by repeating the operation. 

Lights can be taken out and the most delicate grada- 
tions obtained by using the scraper and the burnisher. 

The vernis noir is made by melting together one part 
of lard and three of ordinary etching ground; a little 
less lard in summer, a little more in winter. 

It is highly desirable not to bear the hand on the 
ground when etching. It is absolutely necessary to ob- 
serve this rule when working with soft varnish. Féli- 
cien Rops, in working on the soft ground, takes more 
precautions than are usual, but which it will be par- 
ticularly well for amateurs to observe. The fault of 
the process is a certain monotony of grain in the im- 
pression. To avoid this, he used several papers, ranging 
from fine tracing-paper to small-grained Holland paper 
—the latter seldom used, and only for very coarse tex- 
tures. These are placed in turns upon the ground, ex- 
cept the first, the tracing-paper bearing the outlines of 
the design, which is permanently glued by one edge to 
the plate. On this all the work is done, the several other 
papers successively placed under it serving only to vary 
the grain. A somewhat harder pencil is used with the 
heavier papers. He always makes on the margin of his 
plate a little sketch or arabesque or what not, which is 
immediately bitten in with strong nitric acid applied with 
a brush. This little sketch, or sometimes several of 
them, the ground being removed from them, serve as 
guides in bringing the tracing-paper exactly into its first 
position, after having thrown it back to change the pa- 
pers. It or they alsoserve the same purpose should it 
be considered necessary to go over any part of the work 
after taking a proof and regrounding the plate. 

He seldom uses nitric acid in biting the plate itself, 
preferring either bichromate of potash dissolved in water 
or a bath composed of 20 parts chlorate of potash, 100 
of hydrochloric acid, and 880 of water. This throws up 
no bubbles, and bites slowly and regularly. 

The roulette, or the dry point used so as to make dots 
instead of lines, will do to complete a work in soft 
ground. Many of the older methods of engraving in 
tints, like the aquatint and the mezzotint, may be used 
in conjunction with soft ground work. The two easiest 
of these methods are as follows: (1) Take powdered 
resin and dissolve in strong alcohol for a day or longer. 
When setting to work, and before grounding the plate, 
pour a little of this on the bare copper, let it run over 
the plate and off it, and set aside for the film of alcohol 
to evaporate. It leaves a fine couch of resinous particles, 
which are to be attached to the copper by slightly heat- 
ing the plate. This is next slightly bitten before pro- 
ceeding with the regular work. This plan gives a fine 
grayish ground, out of which lights may be scraped, and 
which may be deepened and graduated by using, over 
the tracing-paper alone, a stamp instead of a crayon. It 
can also be varied, in the usual way, by stopping out. 
The work can then goon as before. (2) The effect of a 
water-color wash may be obtained by putting the bare 
copper in a bath of chromic acid with a few drops of 
azotic acid. The different tones will be gained by stop- 
ping out. All of these processes suppose careful print- 
ing and yield, comparatively speaking, but small editions, 
unless the plate is steel-faced. 

The general instructions given last month for printing 
etchings apply also to work in dry point and “ vernis noir.” 
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Our American Aet Srhools. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


URING the course of these articles 
the aim of the writers will be to 
report impartially the facts con- 
cerning Art Education through- 
out the United States and Cana- 
da. This will be done, we hope, 
without bias toward any particu- 
lar method or style. The old 
and new schools of painting each 
have their partisans who are apt 
to proclaim their own truths in 
disproportionate value. One par- 





ty believes in minute, stippled 
finish and tediously accurate out- 
line ; another in sketchy, vigorous 
impressions and bold, forcible 
masses. One group holds detail 
and texture to be the most im- 
portant qualities of a painting; 








another believes in color and 
brushwork as the only saving vir- 
tues. Among all these we hope 
to keep clear of prejudice for or 
against, and at the same time to 
recognize that there is not one art 
for Tompkinsville and one for 
Paris, but that in each place the 
artist’s work must be judged by 
the same laws. Careful drawing, 
despised by some extremely mod- 
ern theorists, must make itself felt in even the most hasty impressions. Form, color 
and the less easily defined quality called sentiment, are all necessary, and no one of 
these can be given undue prominence without detriment to the others. It will be our 





IN THE THIRD ANTIQUE ROOM. 
M. H. BANCROFT. 


SKETCH BY 


endeavor also to give the opinions of many specialists both on the art they teach and 
the best method of imparting it. Their advice, we hope, may assist masters to bring 
out the hidden talent of their pupils, while it will be helpful to students throughout 
the country in imparting to them the views of many professors helding varied opinions. 
By reports on these lines it is hoped that a true record of the progress of art teach- 
ing to-day may be reached, and that it may help in no small measure to advance the 
cause of art wherever we may find readers.—EDiTOR OF THE ART AMATEUR.] 





THE Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts is an imposing building in modern Gothic 
style, standing at the corners of Broad and Cherry streets, not far from the City Hall. 
The exhibition rooms, of which there are nine, contain a fine permanent collection 
of works of art. They are on the second story, where also a special exhibition is occa- 
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sionally given. On the ground floor are 


lighted by side windows. 


class-rooms spacious enough, but poorly 
Here is a fine collection of casts from the antique, but 
as this is free also to the public, strangers are present while the students are at 


work, an arrangement which can hardly be regarded as helpful to the latter. In no 
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other of the schools I have visited does this condition 
prevail, although in Chicago advanced pupils work on 
some of the larger casts in the rooms where they are on 
public exhibition. 

The curriculum at the Academy includes drawing 
from the antique and from life (the nude), together 
with modelling andanatomy. Mr. Thomas P. Anschutz 
and Mr. James P. Kelly have charge of the classes in 
painting, drawing and modelling. Mr. Charles H. Ste- 
phens instructs the night class in drawing and painting. 
Mr. Bernhard Uhls teaches portrait painting. Dr. Will- 
iam W. Keen is instructor in artistic anatomy, and Mr. 
Alexander Stirling Calder is the demonstrator of anat- 
omy. The office of curator and librarian is ably filled by 
Mr. H. C. Whipple. 

The school is not, I believe, in a very prosperous 
condition at present, the number of students having 
fallen so low as 280. This decline is attributed chiefly 
to the cessation of the free classes, which not only 
swelled the numbers but brought in many real workers, 


supervision of that excellent painter, Mr. Thomas Eakins. 
During his regime the plan of study was systematized. 
Much attention was given to anatomy, and the dissection 
of animals and of the human figure formed an important 
feature of the course. This is not given so much 
prominence now, although it is still an obligatory part 
of the work done. Thirty-five lectures on anatomy are 
delivered during the session. This is the only art school 
in the country, I believe, where dissecting is taken up 
in connection with the study of anatomy. , 

During Mr. Eakins’s superintendence, painting from 
the antique and from life took the place of drawing. 
The instructor expressed himself on this point to the 
following effect: “I think a student should learn to 
draw with color. The brush is a more powerful and 
rapid tool than the point or stump. Very often, in 
practice, before the student has had time to get in his 
broadest masses of light and shade with either of these, 
he has forgotten the purpose. he had in view. Charcoal 
would be better, but it is clumsy and rubs off too easily 


unless the student fancied he had mastered drawing 
before he began to paint. Certainly it is not likely to 
happen here. The first things to attend to in painting 
the model are the movement and the general color. 
The figure must balance and appear solid and of the 
right weight. The movement once thoroughly under- 
stood, every detail of the action will be an integral part 
of the main continuous action, and every detail of 
color auxiliary to the main system of light and shade. 
The student should learn to block up his figure rapidly, 
and then give to any part of it the highest finish without 
injuring its unity. To attain these ends I have not the 
slightest hesitation in calling the brush, and an imme- 
diate use of it, the best possible means.” 

Now, however, the pupils use charcoal and crayon, as 
in most schools, until they become “ strong” draughts- 
men, when color is taken up. The school is con- 
ducted upon a conservative plan—conservative, that is 
to say, as contra-distinguished, not from progressive, but 
from radical or revolutionary methods. 
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THE MODELLING CLASS AT 


who helped indirectly by imparting energy to the school. 
It often happens that those who can afford to pay for 
tuition take it in a half-hearted fashion ; while others 
whose means will not permit them to do this prove, by 
close application, how they value their opportunities, and 
thus set a good example. Could these free classes be 
resumed, the masters believe the old prosperity of the 
Academy would be easily regained. The school is open 
to both sexes. Its object is to afford instruction, of the 
highest order, to those who intend making painting or 
sculpture their profession ; but it also proposes to ex- 
tend, as far as possible, the same benefits, as a founda- 
tion for their art, to engravers, die-sinkers, illustrators, 
decorators, wood-carvers, stone-cutters, lithographers, 
photographers, and the like, this class of students be- 
ing always largely represented at the school. While 
in the Academy classes the only instruction is in the 
fine arts, the mechanical part of their crafts those 
who do not intend to follow these are expected to learn 
outside, in the work-shops, or in technical schools. 
Prior .o February, 1886, the school was under the 


WORK AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 


for students’ work. The main advantage of the brush, 
however, is the instant grasp it secures on the con- 
struction of the figure. It was found out long before 
Fortuny put on record his detestation of them, that 
there are no lines in Nature, but only form and color. 
In drawing the figure, the least important, yet the most 
difficult thing to catch, as it is the most liable to change, 
is the outline. The student drawing with a point, the 
outline of the model is soon confused and lost ; for if the 
model moves a hair's breadth, already the whole outline 
has been changed, so that he has perpetually to rub out 
and make corrections in his work. Meantime he gets 
discouraged and disgusted, long before he has succeeded 
in making any sort of portrait of his subject. Moreover, 
the outline is not the man; the construction is. Once 
that is obtained; the details follow naturally. As the 
tendency of the point or stump is, I think, to reverse 
this order, I prefer the brush and do not at all share the 
fear entertained by some that the charms of color will 
intoxicate the pupil and cause him to neglect form. I 
have never known anything of this kind to happen, 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


“No distinctively original, or ‘new’ methods are em- 
ployed,” said one of the professors. “ No rigid order of 
study is enforced. Our students stay with us for so 
short a time—a year or eighteen months, generally 
going to New York or Paris—that it is not practicable 
for us to demand that any certain amount of time 
should be spent upon any one branch of study. Ifa 
student, after a short stay in the antique class, desires to 
enter the life class he may do so. Perhaps he may 
return to the antique later on. If in a few months he 
wishes to work his studies in color instead of mono- 
chrome he is allowed to use the brush. 

“In teaching, we do not lay emphasis on any one 
quality as desirable to be acquired, rather. than.enethus. 
We do not say, ‘ spend-ail your effort upon a correct, 
careful outline,’ or ‘look for the values; unless your 
values are correct you have nothing,’ or ‘ you must paint, 
and not draw.’ If there is any one thing upon which 
we do put particular stress it is the desirability of feel- 
ing from the very outset for the character of the model, 
and trying to express that instead of being satisfied with 
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COMPOSITION CLASS SKETCH. SUBJECT FROM “SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 


WASH DRAWING. BY LOUIS M. GLACKENS, STUDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, PHILADELPHIA, 
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making a map of the mere outlines of the figure, as seen 
at any given moment against the background. We en- 
deavor to teach our students to see as well as to draw; 
to learn to look at Nature properly, and to regard it in 
its fullest, broadest meaning.” 

All the present professors were formerly students at the 
Academy, which they attended while it was under Mr. 
Eakins’s direction. They may be said to carry out with 
some few modifications the method formulated by him. 
They are all young men, and appear to work together 
in perfect harmony. In many cases there are paintings 
of former pupils at the important annual exhibitions 
held in the same building, which speak well for the gen- 
eral soundness of the Academy’s methods of instruction. 

The annual Tappan prizes (founded in 1882), by Mrs. 
Charles Tappan, Miss Harriet R. Tappan and Mr. 
Robert N. Tappan, are the only ones awarded at this 
school. They are $200 and $100 respectively, and are 
given for the best and second best pictures by students 
of the Academy who have worked regularly in its 
school for at least two years; one of the years must 
be the school year preceding the exhibition at which 
the prize is awarded, with the provision, however, 
that there shall be no obligation to award a prize to 
any work which is not, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, of sufficient merit to deserve it. The pic- 
tures submitted may be either in oil or water color. 
They may be either figure or cattle pieces, land- 
scapes or marines. The prize winners up to the 
present year have been: 1882—first prize, William 
T. Trego; second prize, Susan H. Macdowell. 
1883—no first prize; second prize, Gabrielle D. 
Clements. 1884-—first prize, Charles H. Fromuth ; 
second prize, Elien W. Ahrens. 1885 —first prize, 
Elizabeth F. Bonsall; second prize, William B. 
Bridge. i886—first prize, Annie Dodge ; second 
prize, Charles F. Browne. 1888—first prize, Ben- 
jamin Fox; second prize, Milton H. Bancroft. 
1889—first prize, Jennie D. Wheeler; second prize, 
Louise Wood. 1890—first prize, Hugh H. Brickin- 
ridge; second prize, William J. Edmundson. 

The following artists of more than local repu- 
tation are among those who have received, in part, 
their education at the Academy: Paul Weber, 
Robert Wylie, George C. Lambdin, P. F. Rother- 
mel, Samuel B. Waugh, John Sartain, Daniel R. 
Knight, Walter Shirlaw, Edward M’Ilhenny, Arthur 
Parton, Thomas Eakins, William Sartain, F. B. 
Schnell, Anna Lea, Mary Cassatt, Howard Hel- 
mick, Peter Moran, Milne Ramsey, William H. 
Lippincott, A. B,. Frost, Henry Bisbing, E. A. 
Abbey, Kenyon Cox, Leon Delachaux, C. P. Gray- 

son, Cecilia Beaux, William T. Smedley, James 
Pennell, Frederick J. Waugh, Robert Blum, John J. 
Boyle, Harry R. Poore, Harry C. Bispham, Fidelia 
Bridges, William M. Harnett and Emily Sartain. 

The illustrations of the present article, with the 
exception of “ The Modelling Class at Work"”— 
which is taken from a photograph—are by pupils in 
the school. The initial letter, showing a student 
at work in “ the third Antique Room,” is by M. H. 
Bancroft, the same clever young artist who did the 
graceful thirty-five minutes’ sketch illustrated here- 
with in miniature. The original was done in the 
composition class in pencil,on a sheet of gray 
drawing paper about double the size of this page ; 
the sky at the back was put in with Chinese white. 

The subject given out to the class was “Four 

Figures and a Landscape.” This graceful and 

spirited sketch suggests somewhat close familiarity 

with the work of Winslow Homer; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the student could hardly follow a_ better 
master. The full-page illustration shows another sub- 
ject given out in the composition class, a scene from 
“She Stoops to Conquer.” Mr. Glackens has certainly 
done wonderfully well with his theme. - The compo- 
sition is so spirited, the drawing is so good and the 
color is so effective that he need never despair of 
paying commissions as an illustrator so long as he 
keeps up to the standard of excellence he has set him- 
self here. It is hardly necessary to say that this is no 
hasty sketch like the other. The design was done in 
washes of India ink on white paper. The reproduction 
is only a little smaller than the original. It will be in- 
teresting to many readers to learn that all the illustra- 
tions of the present article are reproduced directly with- 
out the interposition of the engraver. With the excep- 
tion of the pen drawing of the Academy building, which 
is reproduced by the ordinary line photo-engraving proc- 





ess, thay are all made by the Kurtz or “ half-tone” 
method, which is similar to that invented by the Ger- 
man, Meisenbach, who discovered the way to make 
plates for relief printing from pictures without defined 
lines, by interposing between the image of the original 
and the plate a wire screen which in its greatly re- 
duced aspect furnishes the tint which is characteristic 
of all reproduction photo-illustrations of this kind. 

The admirable illustration of the “‘ Lecture on Anat- 
omy” was painted in monochrome in oils by Mr. A. J. 
Adolph, which method is largely employed by artists 
engaged on the more important of the iMustrated publi- 
cations. The original was many times larger than the 
reproduction given herewith. It is but fair to say here 
that Mr. Adolph’s proficiency is not entirely due to his 
training in the Academy of Fine Arts. For several 
years he was at the Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art presided over by Professor L. W. Miller. 

This illustration gives a better idea of the general char- 








COMPOSITION CLASS TIME SKETCH (35 MINUTES). 


BY M- H. BANCROFT, STUDENT, 


acter of such aclass room as it represents, and its equip- 
ments, than any more description could do, It will be 
seen that the students are not compelled to sit at desks ar- 
ranged in rows as ina primary school, but are allowed to 
accommodate themselves about the room much as they 
please. Plenty of clear space for the Demonstrator and 
his subject is, of course, essential, and there must be plenty 
of light for the students to draw by. Rules @ggl theories 
are not read out from books, but in grim si...ce hangs 
the frame upon which the human form is constructed, and 
the instructor refers from time to time to any points 
upon which he may wish to enlighten students in con- 
nection with the anatomy of the model. The sponge 
and pail of water are seen with which the clay is moist- 
ened ; for modelling as well as drawing is done. In the 
background we see a“ modelling stool” or “ stand” with 
a wire “ frame-work,” upon which a small figure is mod- 
elled, the wire preventing the clay from sinking. 
ERNEST KNAUFFT. 





MR. BECK WITIT ON PORTRAIT PAINTING. 





“IN copying my seated figure,” said Mr. Beckwith, 
holding the original of our color plate before him, “ the 
student should choose a mounted and prepared canvas 
of medium texture and of the same size a3 the plate. 
He will need besides charcoal, brushes, pigments and 
so forth, which I will refer to more particularly in their 
proper place. The first step is to make a good outline 
drawing in charcoal. For this the charcoal, which 
should be of the best quality, must be well sharpened. 
Let him with a light horizontal stroke indicate the 
place of the top of the head at the proper distance from 
the upper edge of the canvas. He should next place a 
touch to locate the chin and determine the length of the 
head. With the charcoal he will measure the number 
of heads in the length of the figure and in the same 
manner fix with a touch the place for the sole of the foot. 
Next, he should define the distance from the edge of the 

canvas to the outer line of the left arm, and do the 
same for the right arm, so establishing the width 
and length of the figure and its place in the picture. 

“ The larger contours are next to be drawn; and 
first the line around the head. Great precision or 
accuracy of outline is not to beaimed at at this 
stage of the work; but the general form should be 
observed, and the line should be light though firm. 
The lines of the shoulders, on both sides, will be 
rapidly drawn in, and a touch will be given to indi- 
cate the edge of the book, a little less than the 
length of the head below the chin. The point of 
the toe raised in the air will also be located and a 
few strokes will give the movement of the leg. The 
line from left knee to the base of the foot and that 
of the left leg being added, the principal lines of 
the figure will have been given. 

“In the same manner the student should draw 
in the chair. The shadows in the coat and trousers 
should be indicated with the broad side of the 
charcoal. The hands should be blocked out, and 
then the student should return to the head, and with 
finely pointed charcoal draw in the masses of the 
eyes, nose, mouth, chin and hair. 

“The shadows lightly indicated throughout the 
figure, he must go on to locate the objects in the 
background, shading gently with the fiat side of the 
charcoal. All the lines of this charcoal sketch 
should be firm and clean; all the shadows flat, 
even tints. When it is finished it is to be fixed 
with the atomizer, and while it is drying the student 
may set his palette. 

“The following are the colors that I use and 
recommend: White, yellow ochre, light cadmium, 
vermilion, brun rouge [no other pigment that I 
know of will take the place of this last], light and 
deep rose madder, cobalt, Prussian blue, Emeraud 
green (not the same color as emerald green), raw 
Sienna, burnt Sienna, raw umber, Brussels brown, 
ivory black. Prussian blue has been given a bad 
name as a fugitive color. I have not found it so; 
but it requires to be used with care, because it is a 
very powerful pigment, and a little of it will serve 
to modify other colors. 

“ The pupil will require half a dozen of bristle 
brushes from one eighth of an inch to half an inch 
in width, and also two pointed sables. Thinning 
his colors with turpentine, he should now proceed to 
lay on general large tints (as if he were painting in 
water-colors), to give the tones of the clothes, the 
leather of the chair, the background, the hair and a 

gentle tone of flesh over the faceand hands. This color- 
ing dries quickly. Throughout the rest of the painting a 
mixture of oil with one fifth ‘Siccatif Courtray’ should 
be used. With a slight touch of this the tint for the dark 
part of the fireplace and the other strong darks should 
be mixed and applied, such as the shadow near the 
head under the mantel, the back of the book, the dark 
mirror, the shadows under and back of the chair. The 
next step is to take a clean brush with which to lay on 
the strong lights of the cast, the white of the photograph 
back of the head and the other principal lights. 

“ He will now have the two extremes of light and dark 
established, and the other tones given in a general way 
by the turpentine washes. His work henceforth is to 
discriminate and correct, mixing his colors of the re- 
quired tint and putting them on directly and solidly. He 
should use his brush in the sense of the forms, as the 
French say—that is, following their main direction, as is 
shown by the brush marks on the brow, under the eye, 
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on the cheek, down the nose, in the folds of the coat 
and elsewhere. If a touch is wrong and will not keep 
its place, it should be scraped clean off with the palette- 
knife, and another tone be freshly prepared to take its 
place. Correctness and directness of drawing and 
freshness and purity of tones are what the pupil should 
principally aim at. I might go on to tell him with what 
colors he may mix this or that tint 
—rose madder and black for the 
chair, and so on—but I fear it 
would only prevent him using his 
own eyes. With the colored plate 
before him, and given the palette 
with which its tints were produced, 
he should learn by himself to re- 
produce these latter. If a work of 
art of any sort, even a copy, is to 
have any value, it must be due to 
the individual judgment of its 
maker. Hence, I do not believe in 
telling students too much. Having 
set them on the right way, I expect 
them to use their eyes and their 
‘reason. To furnish them with re- 
cipes in detail would tend to make 
of them mechanics, not artists.” 





STILL-LIFE PAINTING IN 
? OILSs.* 


thick for their length are sure to appear stiff ; as a rule, 
it is best to choose the slender and pliant. 

It is a physical requirement that the fish should 
have come right out of the water, and is it not an 
artistic requirement that some accessory should bear 
testimony of the fact? A forked branch stripped of 
the green leaves that have helped to shade the path 


and go on with such varying shades as can be got at, 
apart from lustre or iridescence ; shadows, too, may be 
smoothly laid on. With all this first painting, “ siccatif 
de courtray” should be used, that the surface may be 
dry in good time to receive the finishing tints. Thus 
far the colors shall have been kept a little warmer than 
they seem, to allow for the neutralizing effects of silvery 
and gray tints; in the prevailing 
olives, for instance, less blue and 
black and more raw umber and yel- 
low. The cruder yellows should 
not be used except in a dainty way 
in finishing. Indian yellow and 
yellow ochre are the best for the 
first painting. While waiting for 
the drying, outlines may be per- 
fected, fins and tails carefully car- 
ried out, and all the nice work about 
the heads may be looked after. 
When there is not much tack left, 
characteristic markings, like the 
broad, soft bands on perch and the 
dark network on pickerel, may be 
laid in with very thin color. In the 
final painting, any or all the colors 
of the rainbow may be used, if only 
they are daintly used and not over- 
manipulated ; neither must they be 
carried the least beyond where they 
are wanted. They are to add to 








VI.—FISH. 

REPRESENTATIONS of fish are 
never so pleasing to the artistic 
sense as when associated with 
water or actually zz their native 
element. Painting the denizens of 
aquaria is a departure from still-life, as any one who 
tries it will soon discover ; but it is interesting, and some- 
times very successful. Bait may be placed where it is 
likely to be sought from one particular side ; and a fish 
thus tempted will assume about the same position over 
and over again. Some imagination must be brought to 
bear in order to make a glass wall of an aquarium 
appear like a section of flowing water ; in fact, the glass 
must be ignored, and the water within painted as if 
apart from all artificial conditions. The shadows, the 
penetrating lights, may be rendered without much diffi- 
culty ; it is the capricious subject itself that will tax the 
skill. If momentary glimpses give a perfect conception 
of form, all will go well, but if not, it is best to let the 
murderous hook do its work. Then we can proceed to 
immortalize its victims at leisure. In either case, what 
we have to say of color and texture is equally applicable. 

The scales of some fish are thick 
and thoroughly overlapped like a 
coat-of-mail; others are thin and 
not so closely or so firmly set. They 
owe their lustre to superficial crys- 
tals. Upon the ablette, a species of 
carp, these are so brilliant that they 
are used in preparing the gewgaws 
known as Roman pearls. Fish liv- 
ing in clear waters that receive plen- 
ty of sunlight not only appear more 
brilliant, but are more brilliant than 
others, their coats being better sup- 
plied with color-cells; and if from 
any cause these waters become tur- 
bid, the fish will likewise change. 
Trout are particularly susceptible in 
this way, and they also lose their 
beauty very quickly after being 
caught. They should not be chosen 
as models for early practice in 
painting fish, little favorites as they 
are; for under faltering hands their 





AFTER A WATER-COLOR STUDY BY MOREAU LE JEUNE, 


to the pond or stream, or perhaps drooped over a bank 
to be mirrowed in the water below, may have strung 
upon it from three to five fresh dripping specimens, 
and then be hung against a weather-beaten board or 
rough post, or swung from some gnarled projection of 
root or stump. If there is a bit of shore, sedgy or 
rocky, beyond, it may be utilized in the background. 
Any such effects may be anticipated and painted 
broadly in advance, or they may be left and filled in 
subsequently ; the main thing is to do justice to the fish 
themselves while they are fresh. They must be kept 
well shaded, must be frequently sprinkled or sprayed, 
if practicable, with cold water, and ice should be put 
in the mouth of each. If it seems expedient to let any 
long-tail ends bend toward the foreground, very well, it 
will give more variety of outline, and introduce some 
desirable foreshortening. If the foreground is rock, or 


the effect of the first painting, not 
to supplant it. High lights and 
grey tones come last, and nice dis- 
crimination is needed to bring all 
in harmony. 

Although copper kettles and vari- 
ous things pertaining to the kitchen are painted in studies 
of fish, especially salt-water fish, it is not difficult to find 
out-door objects that are associated with them. When 
I have been in some of our New England fishing towns, 
I have thought it difficult to find anything not associ- 
ated with them. We do not usually string and suspend 
salt-water fish for painting; the most pleasing speci- 
mens are too large. A single one may lie out against a 
well-chosen background, with suitable accessories. I 
have used a bit of rock, having sand, drift and swaying 
grass around ; and brought in the distance a tilted fish- 
car, a fluke of an anchor and a stray coil of rope. 

It is usually supposed that salt-water fish keep longer 
than fresh, but the same precautions must be taken, ex- 
cept that salt water instead of fresh should be used for 
wetting them. Large and conspicuous scales make the 
question of texture somewhat harder. They must not 
be treated too mathematically ; it is 
only here and there that the light 





will strike them so as to show their 





divisions distinctly; As to the treat- 
ment of color, the general directions 
given above are applicable to all 
the finny tribe. 

Shell-fish painted in oils always 
appear as if destined for the walls 
of a restaurant. There is no such 
objection to painting them in min- 
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eral colors, for then their purpose 
is to decorate. Any who may care 
to try them in oils will find instruc- 
tions that they can adapt tothe work 
published in The Art Amateur 
of June, 1887—one of the “ Practi- 
cal Lessons in China Painting.” 
(To be concluded.) 


ARTISTS with a taste for linear 
perfection are advised by Hamerton 
to devote themselves to the figure, 





bright jewels will vanish as if by 
magic. 

Our common fresh-water perch 
are desirable ; they are symmetrical 
in form, and their rich, varied color 
may be depended upon for some 
hours. Pickerel have ugly heads, but are otherwise 
handsome, and, like most of the pike family, keep their 
fresh appearance long after coming out of the water. 
There are several other fresh-water fish that look well 
on canvas if happily treated. Those that are broad or 





* Continued from the September number of The Art Amateur, 





AFTER A WATER-COLOR STUDY BY MOREAU LE JEUNE, 


anything that will hold water, here, too, is a chance for 
some good realistic work. In a group only two or three 
of the outer fish will show entire, perhaps only one will 
be strongly lighted. They must be well drawn—every 
beautiful curve must be faithfully produced and the 
proportions nicely observed. When drawing them with 
charcoal and pencil, begin with the darkest local color 


and avoid landscape, not because 
they cannot find plenty of beautiful 
lines in landscape nature to please 
and occupy themselves, but because 
people are so little accustomed to 
look for beautiful line drawing in 


landscape that when it is offered to them they do not per- * 


ceive or value it. The popular qualities in landscape, 
he remarks, are color first, then texture, composition 
and chiaroscuro, The naked figure, or the figufe 
simply draped, is the only subject in which classic line- 
drawing fully repays the student. Here the talent of a 
refined draughtsman is felt and acknowledged, 
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FURTHER ADVICE, 


XIX.—BOOK ILLUSTRATION ; 





AST month’ was 
\ considered the 
use of motives for 
designs drawn 
from _ every-day 
objects. Let-us: resume this 
topic. To make my mean- 
ing more plain, we will sup- 
pose a publisher sends you the manuscript of some hu- 
morous verses, or a modern - fairy tale, or something of 
that kind, and suggests the following 
subjects for some simple designs for it: 
A head-piece to a poem, consisting of a 
pair of open shears stretching along the 
top of the page and cutting off a pump- 
kin from a large vine, the leaves of which 
vignette along the side of the page about 
half way down, at which point there is to 
bea picture of a corn-field, with a scare- 
crow formed of a stake, to which is fast- 
ened a pair of trousers flying in the air. 
This design, moreover, is to be arranged 
to form the letter F or T. At the right- 
hand lower corner of the same page, to 
balance the above design, there is to be 
a basket upset, with a pumpkin or two 
rolling out, and, by way of foreground, 
a little corn stubble growing, whereon 
they have fallen or are about to fall. 

Let any reader attempt to make this, 
and afterward to form the initial 1 out of 
a very clumsy, worn-out cotton umbrel- 
la; then to make a head-piece consist- 
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begin in this way: ‘“‘ There was a great wax-light that 
knew well enough what*’it was. ‘I am born in wax 
and moulded in a form,’ it said. ‘I give more light, 
and burn a longer time than any other light. My place 
is in the chandelier or a silver candlestick.’ ‘That 
must bea charming life!’ said the tallow candle.” These 
few lines show what a fine opportunity there is here for 
contrast; the erect, “smart” aristocratic wax-light in 
an artistic silver candlestick on one hand, the slightly 
oblique tallow dip, with the grease -all congealed on its 
sides, on the other. 

“Learning to draw is learnjng to see.” 
an old truism which nobody denies. Did 
think how true also is its antithesis—learning to see is 
learning to draw? and it was upon that principle that 
the suggestion in the last paper was given. It is nct 
merely that I advise your drawing the commonplace ob- 
jects around you; but observing them when you are not 
drawing, or making mental notes and studies of their 
picturesque elements. Let me refer to Hans Christian. 
Andersen again; his writings are full of examples of 
that quality of true vision, for he discovered a picturesque 
element in everything. Let us take the introductory 
lines to “The Teapot.” ‘There was a proud teapot; 
proud of b-ing porcelain, proud of its long spout, proud 
of its broad handle; it had something before and be- 
hind—the spout before, the handle behind—and 
that was what it talked about; but it did not talk of its 
lid, that was cracked, it was riveted, it had defects, and 
one does not talk about one’s defects—there are plenty 
of others to do that.” The draughtsman must be self- 
satisfied indeed who would feel that he was capable of 
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you ever 














deep, fundamental knowledge of things. Mr. J. Ward 
Stimson, superintendent of the “ Institute for Artist Arti- 
sans,” expresses the idea very wellin a term he is fond of 
using—“ organic principles.” It is difficult to show a 
person the dividing line between the artistic and the 





inartistic; it is difficult to explain why Elihu Ved- 
der’s or William Blake’s designs for head-pieces or tail- 
pieces are better than the ordinary run of the designs 
appearing in the thousand and one periodicals through- 
out the world. “There is too loud a distinction,” says Miss 
Emily Sartain, in a recent pamphlet, ‘“‘made between 
fine art and industrial art. Barye’s bronzes, unless well 
done, would be mere mantel ornaments. French ap- 
plied art is pre-eminently fine because so many skilled 
artists turn their knowledge to the service of some 
branch of manufacture. Here is the main reason that 
we send so much money to Europe for bronzes. It is 
not that the metal is finer, but that the mouid which gives 

it form comes from the hand of askilled 

artist. An eye trained to accuracy and 
to the delicate discernment of subtleties 
of line, and form, and color, trained by 








ing of a harp, or some other musical in- 
strument in one corner, with a candle 
illuminating a sheet of music, for the 
device on the top of the same page, 
above which is a bar of music bearing the words “ Part 
2” in letters resembling musical notation. Then let him 
try a tail-piece consisting of a small restaurant table, on 
which, under a microscope, is placed a very small pump- 
kin pie, while near by stands a hand-bag and coffee-pot ; 
and for a design to goin the text, let him show a hatbox 
on its side, the cover lying by it, with an ace of hearts visi- 
ble in the box itself. To carry out these ideas in practical 
decoration, the student will find he has his hands full. 
But having made such and similar ones, for which he 
has studied each object introduced from the thing itself, 
and learned its character, its construction and its salient 
forms, he will find it an easy task in future to introduce 
the objects he has grasped so thoroughly into other com- 
positions. This is what I mean when I speak of study- 
ing the character of things. 

Possibly some of my readers may fancy that the French 
Comic Opera which I have cited is an exceptionable 
case, and that common-place objects rarely play so im- 
portant a place in the illustrations of books. If so I 
would refer them to such a book as Hans Christian 
Andersen's “ Stories and Tales.” How suggestive its 
contents are, “The Teapot,” “The Rags,” ‘The 
Candles,” “The Princess and the Pea,” “ The Neck of 
a Bottle,” “The Butterfly,” “The Old Street Lamp.” 
In an edition published by Hurd and Houghton in 
1876, we find one of the illustrations to the last-mentioned 
story consists of a street lamp upon the seat of an arm- 
chair in the foreground, with an aged couple just 
faintly sketched in the background, “The Candles” 














doing justice to this teapot. There may be just as 
much genius in the treatment of a candle, a teapot, or 
the neck of a glass bottle in the graphic arts, to render 
either picturesquely, as in literature. It is no easy mat- 
ter to take a simple object and make a picture of it. 
Some few winters ago the subject given for the Com- 
position Class at the Art Students’ League (under Mr. 
Blashfield’s direction, if I remember rightly) was “ An 
Arm-Chair.” A drawing of this was to be placed on 
the paper or canvas in such a position that it would be 
pleasing to the eye. Now let any of my readers who are 
following out the suggestions I am giving in The Art 
Amateur set themselves such lessons and make simple 


> designs of some things from the list given 
7 last month, arranged so that they might be 
bd ad . . . as 
‘Sie, used for head or tail-pieces, initial letters 


or vignettes in book illustration. 
It is a very difficult matter to explain in 
words only 
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ter.” Per- 
haps the 
best way of 
putting it is 
to say that 
it is equiv- 
alent to a 
thorough, 


study of the swaying, melting, yet strong 
and meaningful curves of the human 
body, can quickly seize and express the 
characteristics of simpler forms.” 

Now there are designers and draughts- 
men for the daily press, trade publica- 
tions, and the like, who, on account of 
lack of artistic training, inadequate pay, 
and the necessity for rapid production, 
are unable to express with any degree of 
accuracy the forms they are required to 
draw. I have before me as I writea 
scrap-book of such designs, and you will 
readily recognize the following conven- 
tional forms which are introduced for 
symbols: From an Art trade paper sev- 
eral headings have been clipped, wherein 
have been thrown together—“ arranged” 
the artist would have said—such forms 
as he considered appropriate for head- 
ings to the departments, “ Art Publica- 
tions,” “ Bric-a-brac,” “ Art Novelties,” 
etc. In these we have Japanese umbrel- 
las, dolls, fans, screens, porcelain and pottery ; there are 
palm leaves, apple blossoms, water lilies, olive branches, 
laurel leaves, peacock feathers, bows and streamers, 
books, lamps of knowledge, birds of wisdom—the owl; 
palettes and brushes, port-crayons, dividers, engravers’ 
tools, bottles of ink, quill pens, printing presses, portfolios, 
anvils, mandolins, innumerable scrolls, figures arranged 
in medallions, plaques, “ Truth,” with her mirror, Cupids 
and Minervas. For other uses, in the same book of de- 
signs, I find roaring lions, cooing doves, prattling par- 
rots, strutting peacocks, soaring eagles and crowing 
cocks. At first sight any of these designs seems to tell 
its tale fairly well, but pick out either of the objects 
portrayed and compare it with its treatment in a work of 
real art, representing the same thing, and see how in- 
adequately the lines express its natural character in 
these inferior examples. 

Here, for instance, I find in the corner of one device, 
the outline of an oval wherein two black dots half way 
down, a triangle somewhat lower, and a few teeth, are 
supposed to sufficiently portray a human skull, which 
is introduced in the design as an emblem of the frailty 
of human life. The zigmatic arch is ignored, the jaw-bone 
unmarked, the sutures in the skull are absent. How 
grand, how forcible a simple design, by Elihu Vedder, 
wherein the skull is anatomically correct, appears in 
comparison to it! A hundred lines are used in another 
cut to draw a quill pen, a brush and a palette; while 
the same objects, by Francis Lathrop, in a design for a 
book-cover, are superbly suggested with less than 
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twenty lines. I further com- 
pare some daubs of ink, sup- 
posed to represent a lantern, 
a crane, a fan, and a moun- 
tain-peak, in Japanese style, 
within a frame of bamboo. 
By making some lines straight 
instead of curved, by breaking 
his lines and detaching the ob- 
jects, by putting some large 
daubs of black here and sev- 
eral dots there, the artist has 
evidently thought that he has 
obtained the true Japanese 
effect. The whole is an ob- 
vious failure, when compared 
with such consummate com- 
positions as those of John La 
Farge. In another the de- 
signer has introduced Corinthian columns, Gothic ter- 
minals, Venetian glass and German wroughtiron. How 
poorly the lines stand for what they aim to express 
when compared with the design by a well-trained, con- 
scientious German lithographic draughtsman for a cover 
to a serial, “ Art Work of the Renaissance.” The rea- 
son for this is very clear; our newspaper draughtsman 
and our trade journal designer, and the rest of them, 
have never drawn the human skull carefully, nor pos- 
sessed any knowledge of anatomy. A palette, a quill 
pen and a brush have seemed such simple affairs to 
them, that they have drawn them without forethought; 
never imagining that the curve of beauty could be intro- 
duced in the outlines to the palette, or indications of the 
harmony of parallelism in the feathers of the quill pen. 
These objects and the Japanese, Grecian, Venetian and 
German art forms are all drawn from the general im- 
pressions their memories have received from illustra- 
tions of the objects. Neither one, probably, has ever gone 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, or any similar col- 
lection, to study the original objects for themselves, 
while, on the other hand, John La Farge and our Ger- 
man lithograph designer have steeped themselves in the 
study of the actual things they depict. 

I want to make as strong a plea as possible in this 
paper for that kind of training which I mentioned at the 
end of Chapter XVII.—the familiarizing of one’s self 
with the characteristics of the organic forms of things. 
The initial step can be taken at home by studying the 
angle at which the legs of a chair are set, the pro- 
portions of the panels of a door, the tapering of the 
crown of a hat, the tipping of the newel post to the stair- 
way, the slope of your neighbor's roof or gable, or the 
topping of a chimney. 

I have found in my travels to obtain data for the 
articles on Our American Art Schools, that The Art Am- 
ateur is used as a text-book in the art departments of a 
great many of our schools and colleges, I know this 








will meet the eye of a great many 
teachers, and I cannot resist the 
temptation to plead earnestly with 
them to take cognizance of the value 
of this method of teaching; and beg them to 
leave the student to study for himself, whenever 
possible, the character of any object that he is 
about to incorporate in a composition from that 
object itself, and not to rely upon the more gen- 
eral impression of its form that the memory retains ; and 
furthermore, the importance of showing the student the 
possibility of mak- 
ing effective pic- 
tures of the most 
commonplace  ob- 
jects he sees daily. 

An example from 
my own experience 
may be permissible. 
A student has made 
a head-piece for an 
article to appear in 
the “ Biological De- 
partment” of the 
college paper. This heading consists of a medallion head 
of Minerva, on either side of which is a microscope, an 
owl, the human skeleton, the skeleton head of a deer and 
an hermetically sealed jar. The initial to the article is 





the letter T arranged behind the apparatus used in ex- 
perimental botany known as the clino-stat. The tail- 
piece consists of the mounted skeleton of a dog (which 
is in the museum and therefore familiar to all of the 
students) with a rat gnawing its tail. Now, with the 
exception of the lettering, nothing was imagined, but 
everything was simply but carefully drawn from the ob- 
ject. The microscope, the jar, the clino-stat, were 
sketched in the laboratory, the skeletons and the stuffed 
owl drawn in the museum, and the head of Minerva 
copied from a cast in the drawing-room. 

There are no schools or colleges that could plead a 
dearth of subjects by way of excuse for neglect of this 
method of object drawing ; and I would humbly suggest 
that the readers of these articles who are teachers should 
require from their students a month or two of practice 
in making compositions of objects near at hand. I know 
of no better illustration of how this may be done than 
the initial letter of this article, where we find paint-box 
and brushes so delightfully arranged with the letter. 
Let the teacher keep a scrap-book of designs clipped 
from the illustrated papers; such a book is of great 
assistance in teaching ; there is no better way to meet 
the objections of a stubborn pupil when he says, “ No 
one can make anything artistic out of that,” than to 
show him a clever design where the identical object has 
ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


been successfully treated. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF LITHOGRAPHY. 


“ LIKE water off of a duck’s back” is a common ex- 
pression, and, like many a common saying, has, if one 
will only look for it, a law underneath it. The non- 
affinity of grease and water under ordinary 
crcumstances is one of nature’s Jaws, and 
upon this law hangs the wonderful art of 
lithography in all its simple and complex 
branches. As this article is written ex- 
pressly for those who have had no oppor- 
tunity to acquaint themselves with the art, 
the writer will endeavor to make it as sim- 
ple as possible, avoiding all technical terms 
and details that might be confusing. 

Every one knows that if a surface is 
covered with an oily or greasy substance 
and a little water is poured over it the Wis) 
water will roll into little balls, as quick- 
silver does when turned out on a table or 
paper. If the surface is greased in part 
or in spots, instead of entirely, water will 
wet only those spots where no grease has 
been applied. 

Take, as the object for experiment, a 
lithographic stone—a fine quality of lime- 
stone, grained or polished, as the case 
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may demand. Instead of 
applying grease in spots, 
write or draw with a 
greasy lithographic cray- 
on, composed principally 
of tallow and lampblack. 
‘Then pour over the stone a solution of gum-arabic and ni- 
tric acid, not, as many suppose, to raise the drawing into 
relief, but simply to intensify the antipathy of the grease 
and water. After drying, the surface is wet with water 
and a little turpentine, and the substance of the drawing 
washed carefully off, leaving the stone looking almost as 
clean as before the drawing was made. But although 
the body of the crayon has been washed away, the 
grease has left its spot and still holds to its old dislike 
for water; and a printer’s roller charged with litho- 
graphic printing ink passed over the stone while damp 
brings back the lost drawing to its original beauty. A 
sheet of paper is now laid over the stone and subjected 
to a strong pressure in the printing press; then it is 
carefully lifted off, bringing with it a reversed fac-simile. 
A colored lithograph or “ chromo” is made in precisely 
the same way as the drawing described, sometimes as 
many as twenty different colors being used before a 
picture is completed. For the sake of simplicity, let us 
follow the process of reproducing in five colors a design 
of mosaics, as the colors in this are distinctly separate. 
A tracing of the design is made, transferred to the 
stone and carefully gone over with lithographic draw- 
ing ink—a fluid made from the same ingredients as the 
crayon, Five impressions of this tracing are made, and 
while the ink is still fresh a dry powder which adheres 
is dusted over them. Each impression is then laid face 
down on a fresh stone, subjected to the pressure of the 
press, and, when lifted off, leaves the outline of the 
original tracing, in powder only. The parts of the de- 
sign that are yellow are drawn in the corresponding 
parts of the tracing on one of these stones; the parts 
that are red on another; black, blue and gray on the 
others. They then go through with the process with 
gum and acid, as already explained, and the stone that 
is prepared for the yellow is inked in with yellow print- 
ing ink; the one for red in red ink and so on. The 
yellow is then printed on clean sheets of paper, the 
other colors following in their turn on the same sheets 
until a complete reproduction of the design is the result. 
It can be readily seen that if a little of one color is 
lapped over another its tone will be changed, and soa 
never-ending variety of delicate tints may be obtained. 
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China Painting 


LESSONS BY A PRACTICAL DECORATOR. 





X.—GROUND LAYING. 


NDER all the varying 
changes of style in 
china decoration, 
ground laying will 
never go out of fash- 
ion. Deep red brown, 
used so much in 
Crown Derby dec- 
orations, in sharp 
contrast with a 
warm, soft flesh tint, 
brilliant rich ma- 
roons, pure strong 
pinks, warm, deep 
yellows, soft or- 
anges, dark browns 
and greens com- 
bined with gold, give 
charming effects that 

never fail to elicit praise from all lovers of china. The 

celebrated Dresden ware, which has been in great 
demand the past year, and in fact is constantly increas- 
ing in favor, has on its best pieces always a band of 
black or yellow ora brighter touch of blue or maroon, 
while the most expensive and exquisitely painted pieces 
of Vienna ware that find their way into our market have 

a maroon background perfect in color. 

Amateurs for a long time were unable to obtain any 
accurate information as to how this beautiful style of 
decoration was done; so some tried to obtain the same 
effect with two coats of paint. But it was impossible 
to get either the depth of color or richness of tone. When 
the color was laid on with the brush it would be light 
in some places and dark in others, chipping off when 
the paint was too thick, and in all cases lacking the 
high glaze which the grounding oil gives. Now, while 
this process is not a very difficult one, it requires patience 
and practice to produce perfect work. The colors all 
come in powders, and can be obtained from any artists’ 
material store ; if the dealer does not have them on hand 
he will gladly order them for you. It is not necessary 
to have a great quantity of each color, unless very large 
articles are to be grounded, and then, of course, more 
will be needed. One quarter ounce vial will suffice for 
a number of small articles. No matter how fine the 
paint may be ground in the factory, there will always be 
some coarse grains in it which will spoilthe work if allowed 
to remain. In order to remove these, the paint should 





be emptied upon a tile and rubbed down with the palette 
knife until perfectly smooth, water being used freely. 
When thoroughly dry, sift it through a piece of silk 
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lawn or bolting cloth of fine quality into any dish that 
will hold it ; if not to be used immediately, it had better 
be put into the vial again to be kept free from lint. 

The bosses or pads for grounding are made exactly 
like those used for other kinds of tinting. Directions for 


‘the finger. 
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making them were given in a former article. My own 
preference is for a piece of chamois-skin. The boss 
can be used over and over again by putting a table- 
spoonful of oil of tar in the bottom of a jar or cup and 
fitting the boss in the top, making it perfectly air tight. 
Although there are numerous grounding oils for sale, 
I have never found anything that would take the place 
of lithographers’ varnish No. 5. I was taught to use 
this varnish by a practical workman, who had worked 
for many years in the Minton factory and was widely 
known in this country. It is sold in a pound can, cost- 
ing sixty cents ; but ifa smaller amount could be obtained 
it would be better, for a pound will last for years. 

For a cracker jar, or any article about that size, take 
as much of the varnish as would fill a small teaspoon. 
This oil is very peculiar to manage; any attempt to rub 
it up with a knife only results in breaking it into little 
pieces that refuse to yield to the boss, and which 
fry out when fired, spoiling the work. For this reason 
the varnish should be prepared the day before using. 
Put it intoa saucer and cover with turpentine enough 
to dissolve. When about the consistency of glycerine 
put it on a tile, add three drops of boiled linseed oil, 
olive oil and a fine machine oil. The two last named 
are always easy to obtain. Buy five cents’ worth of 
water-color carmine in dry powder; mix a little of this 
with turpentine, and when smooth add to the oil. This 
is very necessary, for when it is applied to the china it is 
so near the color of it that it is very difficult to see 
whether the oilhas been put on every part. The carmine 
disappears in the firing. 

Add enough turpentine to the oil to make it the con- 
sistency of ordinary tinting, and apply with a large tint- 
ing brush. Around a handle, where it is difficult to 
use a boss, thin the oil with turpentine, and put on a 
coat that will be the same thickness as the rest of the 
article when bossed. Let the article stand after boss- 
ing till the oil is tacky when touched with the end of 
Then apply the powder. It is a good plan 
to put a little oil on a piece of china, to try and see how 
it works. 

Take a piece of surgeon’s cotton about four inches 
long and rub it well inthe powder. Have the paint ready 
on a dish large enough, so that when you hold the 
article over it the paint will not be wasted, and can be 
easily gathered up to use again. Take up plenty of the 
paint on the knife and put it thickly on the article in 
one place ; then gently but firmly push the paint over the 
surface, adding more paint with the cotton as needed. 
Be careful not to bear on hard enough to rub up the 
oil. If the oilis well prepared, it will present a smooth, 
even appearance, Sometimes it does not dry out at 
once; if it does not within an hour or so it should be 
done over again. In that case it is better to add a little 
more varnish. The varnish should not all be put on 
the tile, but some left in the dish in which it has been 
dissolved, ready for an emergency. If the oil dries in 
ridges when bossing, it must be wiped off and a drop or 
two of oil added. Should it rub off with the cotton 
in applying the paint, it shows 
that too much oil has been used, 
and the varnish must be added. 
This work is more easily marred 
than any other, and the greatest 
care must be observed. In car- 
rying it tothe firer it should al- 
ways be packed in cotton. 

If a light coat of any color is 
desired a very thin coat of the oil 
must be used. A design can be 
put on first with India ink and 
covered with stencil. This is made 
by mixing the water-color carmine 
(which is used in tinting with the 
oil, and is not a mineral color) 
with syrup and water until it 
works freely with a brush. Paint 
the design with it not too heavily; 
then dry and proceed to lay on 
the oil and paint as directed above, 
letting it cover the stencil. Dry 
thoroughly, and then put it into 
a dish already filled with clean 
water. Ina short time the sten- 
cil will dissolve, and can be rubbed off with a piece of 
Care should be taken not to rub be- 
Hancock, in 


surgeon’s cotton, 
yond the outlines or to touch the paint. 
his excellent article on the subject, says that it should 
be rubbed off “while under the water,” but I do not 














advise this until the student has acquired a very skilful 
touch. Dry the piece and have it fired. 

For all small articles fat oil will answer, and is used 
exactly in the same way as the varnish, excepting that 
it can be mixed at once on the palette. Two or three 
drops of lavender oil are used with the machine oil. 
Machine oil may be used as a general thing, for every 
one who has a sewing machine has an oil can, so that 
it is often more convenient than either linseed or sweet 
oil. The color must always be fired before using gold 
on it. A band could be taken off the edge of a cup or 
plate and a design worked. on the white china, but the 
greatest care must be taken, or the paint will be marred. 
Florentine green No. 12 is a bright and yet delicate 
color much used in English factories; it makes a fine 
ground to work gold upon. 

Orange, yellow ochre, maroon No, 25 (buy the best), 
banding maroon (a charming color), dark blue, Han- 
cock’s carmine, carmine rose No. 22, Lacroix deep 
green, deep red brown, German outlining black, silver 
yellow, mixing yellow, turquoise blue 43 (a delicate 
robin’s-egg color) and Sévres blue are some of the 
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colors best adapted to this style of work, while for 
Royal Worcester backgrounds all the matt wax colors 
can be used in this way if depth of coior is required. 
These directions may seem tiresome and complicated, 
but if carefully followed out they will insure success. 
M. B. ALLING. 


COLORS THAT WILL MIX. 





So much nonsense is still written about the difficulties 
of china painting because certain colors ‘‘ will not mix” 
that we are constantly receiving inquiries from begin- 
ners, who are anxious, naturally enough, in regard to the 
matter. For the benefit of these and others whom they 
may concern, the following notes are given, as containing, 
practically, the pith of the whole question : Yellows mix 
with all the colors excepting the purples and violet of 
iron ; they are seldom used with blues. Greens are all 
rather crude, and need to be modified. Browns, yellows, 
carmines, grays or black can be used for that purpose. 

Reds and carnations mix freely with all the yellows, 
excepting mixing yellow, with the browns, blacks and 
purples. 

Blues combine with the carmines and purples to pro- 
duce every shade of lilac and violet. A “7¢¢/e black is 
sometimes added for very deep tones. Browns are 
very useful. When used on yellow they should have a 
little purple mixed with them. 

Yellow, carmine and green will produce grays of 
different tones. 

The carmines mix with every color excepting mixing 
yellow. 

With the exception of those named all mineral colors 
may be mixed as freely to produce desired effects as if 
they were oils or water colors. Of course only experi- 
ence will teach the right proportions to use of each. 





THE result of our tests of the various specimens of 
gold for china painters will be published in the next 
number of The Art Amateur, without fear or favor. 
As yet, we are, ourselves, totally in the dark as to which 
brands will come out ahead in the trial, which, it is per- 
haps hardly necessary for us to say, is made solely in 
the interest of amateur china painters. 
























































DESIGN FOR “ROYAL WORCESTER” CHINA PAINTING. BY M. 


(FOR TREATMENT, SEE PAGE 25.) 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


—~5—% Ye 
y T the first exhibition of the Arts 

and Crafts Society, held in Lon- 

don in the fall of 1888, the dis- 
play, being then gathered from the best 
work of many previous years, was hardly 
a fair representative collection of the an- 
nual production of industrial art. Now 
in its third year we find the society well 
established, drawing its contributions from 
current work, and holding its own in spite 
of no little factious opposition. That the 
influence of such a body is far-reaching 
in its effect upon household decoration, 
and a most important factor in the education-oef- pop- 
ular taste, is unquestionable. The people when once 
awakened are sometimes in advance of those whose 
duty is to feel the pulse of the market, and sup- 
ply its demands. Signs are not -wanting that those 
who buy are acquiring more critical tastes than manu- 
facturers have hitherto been willing to credit them 
with possessing, and are in advance of the ordinary 
goods prepared for their choice. In America the line is 
perhaps more sharply marked than in England, for while 
the best class of design exposed in the best stores here 
is far ahead of the average high class productions for 
the European market, yet candor must acknowledge 
that a showy, pretentious class of work is also in favor 
among well-to-do Philistines which even falls below 
similar products in England or France. 

The “Arts and Crafts” cannot be regarded as a 
typically English exhibition, still less as one representa- 
tive of the art of Great Britain and her colonies, It is 
mainly the product of a comparatively small body of 
artists strongly wedded to one particular style, and per- 
haps somewhat unreasonably opposed to all others that 
do not conform to their own idea. But on the other 
hand, in their efforts to use honest materials in straight- 
forward fashion, to beautify things of every-day life, and 
to give the workers credit for their proportionate share 
in the labor bestowed, the efforts of those who arrange 
and control these exhibitions deserves recognition. The 
catalogue makes a strong point 
by the importance it attaches 
to the individuality of the 
craftsman, whether he be the 
designer, or an artisan who by 
his labor enables the great 
firms to sustain their reputa- 
tion. Goods “by Messrs. So 
and So” have hitherto been 
excluded from its catalogue. 
For an example of this, picked 
at random, take “No 338, 
Messrs, Collinson & Lock— 
rosewood and ivory 
cabinet, designed 
by G. J. S. Lock; 
inlay designed and 
engraved by Ste- 
phen Webb ; cut by 
J. Smith ; ‘cabinet- 
work by J. Car- 
ver.” Such a de- 
tailed announce- 
ment may have 
little interest to the 
public ; but in rec- 
ognizing the per- 
sonal share in the 
production of the 
exhibit, it gives a stimulus to each of the workers, and 
restores him to the position of a craftsman instead of 
being merely a part of the human machine worked by 
his employers. 

This year the contents of the New Gallery, London, 
are more domestic than formerly. In the earlier collec- 
tions ecclesiastical and work suitable only for public 



























PRESIDENTIAL CHAIR IN OAK, 
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buildings occupied a far greater space in the catalogue. 
Probably this result is accidental, but it Serves to render 
the galleries more interesting to the visitor whose tastes 





Thursfield, the pattern being taken from the ceiling of the 
bridal chamber in a house at Orchomenos, Boeotia. 
The design is worked in gold yellow silk on a silk hol- 
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PORTION OF A CEILING 


are for beauty in his own home. Some of the attempts 
to be novel at any cost are hardly worth the labor ex- 
pended ; in others again the result in the special instance 
makes the object itself admirable, but a base type to 
imitate. The mantel fitting of teak, with relieved intaglio 
decoration and beaten copper, the details of its design 
being adapted from ancient Egyptian examples, may be 
cited as an instance. Beautiful as it is, the chorus of 
praise it has evoked will be harmful if a style so bizarre 
should be thereby the aim of imitators with less good 
material and workmanship at their command. Its 
gorgeous effect of copper, deep red tiles and deep brown 
suede leather can hardly be suggested in black and 
white. The fragment of ceiling decoration in white 
plaster, designed by S. Webb, is exceedingly graceful, 
as the portion sketched for our pages fully shows. 
The oak presidential arm-chair, designed by C. R. Ash- 
bee, with embossed leather, bearing the legend, “ Here 
sit I. Firmness, justice, gravity speed me ; likewise as I 
sit, patience, brevity and wit,” has a good deal of char- 
acter, and is a typical example of the style of furniture 
wrought at “ The Guild and School of Handicraft,” at 
Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, under Mr. Ashbee’s direc- 
tion. As usual the articles in beaten brass and, copper 
from this institution are extremely interesting, and 
reflect credit on all concerned in their production, espe- 
cially for the individuality that marks the designs 
throughout. 

In our page of the sketches specially selected for our 
readers, the aim has been to give as many suggestions 
as possible of the more. novel features of the exhibits. 
No. 1 is an embroidered wall hanging designed by Hey- 
wood Sumner, having for its subject: “ Earth, air, fire 
and water.” The work is in simple yet grand lines, exe- 
cuted in gold and 


DECORATION BY S. WEBB. 


land ground, is beautiful with its repeating swirl and 
sumptuous in its simplicity. 

The wrought iron and brass fire dog (No. 5) is very 
happy in its line, and although delicate in arrangement is 
not too fragile in appearance to make it seem out of place 
for its intended use. No.6 is a chest of drawers for a 
cottager’s home, designed by the eminent Pre-Raphaelite 
artist, Ford Madox Brown. Simple in outline, the sketch 
given fails to convey all its charm. Made of ordinary 
pine, and stained with a transparent deep green so that 


the grain of the wood shows clearly, the color harmo- . 


nizes well with coppered hand holes to the drawers. 
The scallop shell carved in the solid wood frame of the 
looking-glass is enriched with gold points, No. 8, a 
little bronze figure by Henry Page, is a fine example of 
art for use in daily life; for this little paper weight, 
priced at thirty-seven dollars, is in its way the most ex- 
quisite thing in the gallery, and well able to hold its own 
beside the bronzes of the antique world. The filling and 
dado of No. gare from designs by the Kyrle Society for 
the decoration of a 
Workingman’s 
Club. Their charm 
was chiefly in the 
color scheme : a great 
yellow poppy with 
gray green leaves, 
birds in dark slate 
gray ; poppy buds, of 
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and is about 8 feet 
long by 4 feet 6 
inches wide, the 
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and must be 
therefore left here 
to explain them- 
selves. No. 3 is 
a mirror frame of 


beaten copper, simple and excellent in its design and 
entirely decorative in its mass as well as in its de- 
tail, No. 4 is a bedspread in embroidered silk by Mrs. 


MANTEL FITTING IN EGYPTIAN STYLE. 
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shamrocks. No. 10 is a beaten brass panel hy c. F. 
A. Voysey; No. 11 is a design for a vase in falence by 
Lewis F. Day, in dull mossy browns and peacock blues. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
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VII.—PICTURES (CONCLUDED). 

AST month an attempt was made to 
Bi direct the reader’s mind to the chief 
qualities to be looked for in a pic- 
ture, and we confined 
our attention solely to 
paintings such as can 
be hung on a wall or 
otherwise. But there are many other kinds 
of pictures, and some of them much better 
suited to the peculiar character of the art 
collector. 

For example, there are illuminated manu- 
scripts. Sometimes at a comparatively 
moderate price you can obtain what is really 
a kind of pocket gallery of original pictures 
of very high art. I saw a book of Hours 
in a private collection lately which must 
have been painted by Van Eyck himself or 
some one under his immediate influence. 
It was full of the most exquisite little pic- 
tures, in the most harmonious colors, and 
had besides beautiful writing and borders 
made up of heraldic devices and mottoes. 
I have a Flemish manuscript of the end of 
the fifteenth century—that is, of the time 
of the immediate predecessors of Lucas 
van Leyden. It contains, among a number 
of pictures which are more curious than 
pretty, a series of exquisite vignettes, chiefly 
little figures of saints, which are an unend- 
ing source of pleasure. Such a volume is 
easily carried about, and may go with its 
owner anywhere, when he has to leave 
larger pictures behind. I wonder modern 
artists seldom illustrate books in this way. 
Parchment and vellum are very easy to paint 
upon, and good “ illuminations” by an emi- 
nent hand would be very valuable. ° 

One difficulty in the collector's way is how to tell 
whether or no a manuscript is perfect. Many have had 
single leaves cut out. I know of a beautiful little mini- 
ature, in the most glowing gold and colors, which must 
have been cut from a fourteenth century manuscript. 
Sometimes, of course, even an imperfect volume may be 
ewtremely valuable. I remember a large Bible of thir- 
teenth century work, which had illuminations at the be- 
ginning of every book, but wanted both beginning and 
end ; yet it fetched, I think, £250. A very little practice 
will enable you to judge whether a book wants leaves, 





Us, 


and if so how many; 
but I do not know of 
any more pleasant pur- 
suit. When anything 
like a collection has 
been formed, the col- 
lector will be agreeably 


sometimes over-cataloguing may be equally in fault, 
and I have seen a page devoted toa description of a 
manuscript which did not fetch the cost of setting up the 
type. A late collector was very fond of buying imper- 
fect manuscripts and repairing them, paying consider- 
able sums occasionally to have the lost illuminations re- 
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INITIAL FROM AN OLD ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPT. 


placed by modern imitations. He was somewhat penu- 
rious in his habits, though wealthy, and preferred em- 
ploying the cheapest rather than the best artists todo his 
work. It was very hard to restrain one’s laughter some- 
times at his doings. An exhibition was being arranged 
of relics of Queen Elizabeth, and the old gentleman 
came in to the committee room with a portrait of her 
Majesty’s grandmother, Elizabeth of York. It was 
painted on vellum, and, according to its owner, had been 
extracted from a book of Hours which had belonged to 
Edward IV. Any of us could see that this invaluable 





surprised to find out 
how valuable it has 
grown, and good cata- 
loguing will still further 
enhance it. I remem- 
ber at an auction a lit- 
tle volume in Latin 
containing the four 
gospels, with very ar- 
chaic illuminated let- 
ters and borders. The 
catalogue described it 
thus: “ Manuscript on 
Velium XV., S. 2 C.” 
A man who knew 
something of the sub- 
ject bought it for £5, 
the first and only bid. 
He had the tattered 
binding carefully re- 
paired and a soiled leaf 
cleaned, and took it 
with him to several 
museums and libraries, 
but failed to find a similar book anywhere. It was 
pronounced to be German work of the twelfth cen- 
tury, of the greatest rarity; and its owner, who may be 
excused for parting with it, as it had no great beauty, 
was offered and gladly accepted five times what he had 
paid. Here an ignorant cataloguer was in fault, But 
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FLORENTINE GILDED MARRIAGE COFFER WITH PAINTED PANELS, 
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portrait was a poor imitation, by a modern artist of lit- 
tle merit (several of us could have named him), of the 
figure of a saint in a Flemish book, painted at least a 
hundred years before the Queen’s birth. Our old friend 
was exceedingly indignant when this was delicately in- 
timated to him, Yet he must have known all about the 
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production of the portrait, which, no doubt, he had him- 
self commissioned and paid for. But, like George IV., 
who in his later years persuaded himself he had fought 
at Waterloo, he had so long acted a kind of mild self- 
deception, never being contradicted by his family, that 
he really believed his precious picture to be genuine. 

When he died he left behind him one of 
the most curious volumes it was ever my 
fortune to see. He bound his heirs under 
heavy penalties to print and circulate the 
catalogue he had made of his treasures. 
In it pages were devoted to describing a 
Raphael which existed only in his imagina- 
tion, and was represented in reality by a 
‘very second or third-rate picture, which 
fetched a very moderate price at Christie’s 
auction rooms. There were also Van 
Eycks, and in fact all the elements of a 
grand gallery, and the illuminated manu- 
scripts were equally numerous. All or 
nearly all were absolutely worthless, being 
very imperfect and made up with poor 
modern work. Let us beware of the error 
of over-estimating our possessions, and of 
thinking that because a thing belongs to 
us, to us and to nobody else, it is invalua- 
ble. Let us, if we find ourselves in danger 
of doing this, reflect for a moment how dif- 
ferently we should appraise these things if 
they belonged to some one else and he 
wanted us to buy them. 

Original drawings are also very “ sus- 
ceptible of collection,” if we may coin such 
a phrase; but the number of forged draw- 
ings attributed to great masters is very 
large. Raphaels are practically unattain- 
able now, and Holbeins and Diirers are al- 
most as scarce; but a few years ago an 
exhibition formed at the Burlington Club of 
old Dutch drawings brought some beauti- 
ful works in private collections to light. 
The collector of drawings would do well to acquaint 
himself with the marks of other collectors. A drawing 
may be traced through many hands back to the time 
of the artist who made it ; and such “ pedigree” sketches 
are of course the most valuable. In England we have 
had Sir Thomas Lawrence, the president of the Royal 
Academy in the time of George IV., and Dr. Wellesley. 
Drawings that belonged to them are always so cata- 
logued, as the circumstance enhances their value and 
guarantees their genuineness. Studies for a great pic- 
ture, when they can be identified, are also valued at a 
high rate. All really 
great artists made such 
studies; and nothing 
can be more interesting 
than to trace the prog- 
ress of an idea from 
the “ thumb nail” stage 
until it develops into a 
grand work everywhere 
famous. This is now 
possible to almost any 
one. By means of pho- 
tography a number of 
eri widely separated draw- 
meri | ; ings may be brought 
| yj Y together, as it were, and 
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} 
arranged so as to 
chronicle for us the 
history of the artist's 
mind as his conception 
gradually grew and 
took shape. At the 
time when our National 
Gallery bought the 
Blenheim Raphael it 
occurred appropriately 
to the Authorities of 
the Print Room, at the 
British Museum — for 
in England we keep 
our prints and draw- 
ings as far as possible apart from our pictures, for 
some reason which has never transpired—to exhibit a 
series of studies by the hand of the great master, and es- 
pecially such as seemed to have been made for this Au- 
sidei Madonna. When a link in the chain was wanting 
its place was filled with the photograph of a drawing in 
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some other collection, and the result was one of the 
most instructive exhibitions ever held. Yet I observed 
that very few of our young artists went to see it. No 
doubt it was too full of silent reproof to please them. 
The greatest painter that ever lived had to undergo some- 
thing like drudgery before he could pro- 

duce one of his masterpieces ; yet they 


older likenesses, with a strong resemblance to the pictures 
in an illuminated manuscript, were among them to remind 
us that the art grew out of missal painting. The early 


REPO USSE METAL WORK. 





V.—FLAT CHASING, 


miniatures were on vellum, and if we trace back the WITH a tool like one of those marked 42, 50, 88 and 
artistic pedigree of such a painter as Hilliard, who 98 (and illustrated with the others quoted in this chapter 





expect to excel without any drudgery 











at all and to paint great pictures with- 


























out preliminary sketches. The thing is 





manifestly absurd. In an admirable 
article in The Art Journal in March, 
1890, Lady C. Campbell, an accom- 
plished critic, points this moral very 
forcibly. Speaking of Sir F. Leighton, 
she says: “A picture by him is but 
the last stage, the outward and visible 
signs given to the world of a long and 
laborious artistic process, a building 
up bit by bit of the whole composition 
in every detail.” We cannot all have 
pictures by Sir Frederic Leighton, any 
more than by Raphael, but preliminary 
studies in these days of fac-simile re- 
production are within our reach, and 
some of us may evenattain to the orig- 
inal drawings. A collection of the 
studies of which, as Lady Colin says, 
the picture is the last stage, cannot but 
be of the highest interest and value. 

When Sir Edwin Landseer died his 
sketches were sold at Christie’s, to- 
gether with his unfinished pictures. Of 
these last few brought high prices ; 
they were the production of his de- 
cline, and were in some cases left un- 
finished because the artist’s inspiration 
failed him, or else because he saw be- 
fore it was too late that the subject or 
his treatment of it was unsuitable. It 
was different with the studies and 
sketches, some of which, of course, 
were but rapid “impressions,” taken 
from nature, but others highly finished 
drawings in crayon and experiments in 
the art at which he so greatly excelled, 
of representing texture and surface. 
Two of these crayon drawings, studies 
for “ The Hunted Stag,” fetched re- 
spectively £325 10s.and £346 10s. A 
sketch for “‘ The Random Shot” went 
for £241 Ios. 

But of all modern artists perhaps the 
most charming in this line was Turner. 
His little studies in color of clouds 
and waves are gems in themselves, but 
his eye was so thoroughly artistic that 
there is composition and harmony in 
almost every one of them. A great 
number are in the National Gallery, 
but a still greater number are in what 
may be called “circulation”—that is 
they are in the portfolios of private 
collectors, and at intervals they come 
into the market. I need hardly say 
they are eagerly bought up. In fact, 
no pursuit of the kind has greater fas- 
cinations. An exhibition of drawings 
at the Burlington Club was mentioned 
just now. In 1889 the same club held 
an exhibition of miniatures. Collect- 
ors can hardly choose anything more 
charming in their way than are these 
little portraits. They are often interest- 
ing historically, as well as from the 
purely artistic point of view. It would 
be impossible even to approximate to 
the money value of those exhibited on 
that occasion in Savile Row. The club 
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insured them for an enormous sum, 
and detectives were constantly watch- 
ing them. A great many were framed 
in massive gold studded with precious 
stones. Some were by the greater 
masters, others by masters great in miniature only, as 
Hilliard, Oliver or Cosway. Others, again, poor, perhaps, 
as works of art, were valuable as representing some great 
man or some lady of unusual beauty. Contemporary por- 
traits of Elizabethan heroes and heroines, and a few even 
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PANEL FROM AN OLD ALTAR-PIECE. 
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on page 58 of The Art Amateur for) 
August last), holding it in the same 
manner. as directed for the tracer, ex- 
cept that it must be held more perpen- 
dicularly, punch the background of the 
design all over until the pattern only 
remains with a plain surface. To do 
this neatly will require more practice 
than might at first be supposed. The 
force of the blow from the hammer 
must always be of the same strength, 
or the ground will be sunk more deep- 
ly in one part than another; besides 
which an unequal prominence will be 
given to the figure of the tool mark, a 
defect that will stamp the work as ama- 
teurish at once. The tool marks of 
tools 42, 50 and 98 should be quite 
close together ; those of 88 and similar 
ones slightly separated. Occasionally 
the pattern may be tooled over in parts 
with tools 61 to 72, but to do this prop- 
erly will give the amateur of little ex- 
perience a great deal of trouble, and it 
should scarcely be attempted until 
some considerable progress has been 
made in the management of the tools 
generally. Flat or surface chasing is 
the designation of this kind of work, 
and much that is beautiful and really 
artistic can be done in this manner, 
and of course all objects, such as trays, 
table tops, etc., in which it is absolute- 
ly necessary to retain a flat and smooth 
surface, must be thus treated. Most 
of the Indian work so much admired 
is executed in flat chasing, and fre- 
quently depends on the design alone, 
entirely apart from the workmanship, 
for its beautiful appearance. In many 
cases an apt amateur would readily 
equal the mechanical skill displayed in 
the vases, trays and similar articles im- 
ported from India, but would most 
probably fail in the selection of a de- 
sign; for the rough execution, which 
seems to be in keeping with the style 
of ornament used in such work, ap- 
plied to the more European types be- 
trays itself, even to a tyro; and as soon 
as poor workmanship is manifest beau- 
ty of design becomes less apparent. 
The rough, badly proportioned little 
figures so common in Indian designs 
do not so readily strike one as such 
when executed in the way here spoken 
of; but let some correctly drawn Euro- 
pean figures be treated in the same 
way, and their loss in beauty is patent 
to everybody. 

To obtain good effects in flat chasing 
the matted and plain portions should 
be about equally balanced. It will, 
however, be rather better to err on the 
side of too little matting than on that 
of too much; for when the matting is 
overdone the design always appears 
attenuated and amateurish. Pattern 
punches may be used in this particular 
branch of repoussé work with much 
effect, if not employed go lavishly as 
to give the idea that the whole of the 
pattern has been produced by such 
means. For this purpose tools 86, 87, 
88, 97, 103, 105, 108, 109, III, 112, 115, 
and 126 are very suitable. The design 
given here is of a style peculiarly 
adapted to this method of decoration. 
At this point those who feel that 


flourished when illuminated manuscripts had but just they have no particular talent for adding a proper re- 
gone out of fashion, we land ourselves alongside of Saint lief to their ornamentation may stop, and yet be in a 
Dunstan, whose portrait on vellum by his own hand isin position to occupy usefully their spare hours with an 
a book in the British Museum. W. J. LOFTIE. agreeable and at the same time artistic employment. It 


LONDON, November, 1890. 


will be taken for granted, however, that the reader desires 
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to attain a nigner degree of skill than is required for the 
above process and wishes to give relief to a pattern he 


has already traced. This, of course, must be of a proper 
kind, so that it may be brought into relief not only by 
its outline, but also by its lights and shadows. To pro- 
ceed, then: The brass, having had the outline of the 
pattern correctly traced upon it, must be removed from 
the cement block ; to effect this it is sufficient, usually, 
to drive a broad, flat chisel between the metal and the 
cement until they are forced apart; or should the 
cement prove too tenacious, to heat the metal by means 
of the blow lamp, removing it while hot with a pair of 
pliers. Now flatten the cement on the block, as pre- 
viously directed, and while it is cooling clean off all 
the cement adhering to the metal with a rag soaked in 
turpentine, slightly warming the plate again and again 
if the cement is very refractory, of course keeping the 
rag out of the way while using the lamp. During the 
tracing process it will occasionally happen that the 
worker is unable to finish the design at one sitting, and 
on returning to the work it may be found that the edges, 
through the expansion caused by the tracing, have 
turned up and become cockled, in which case, although 
the tracing can be+completed while the metal is in this 
state, it must be set right by gently flattening it with 
a mallet upon a smooth wooden block before the raising 
is commenced. (To avoid this inconvenience, when the 
work has to be left for a time, turn the brass face 
downward upon the table, laying a piece of paper be- 
neath it, and place a weight on the block.) When the 
metal and the cement block are quite flat, warm both 
slightly, and put the former, with its outlined side 
underneath, on the cement, pressing it all over until 
every part is attached in the same manner as when it 
was being prepared for tracing. If the work is large, 
start at once, without waiting for the cooling of the 
cement, to raise those portions that are to stand up in 
relief, by hammering them into the cement by means of 
the largest raising tools that can be conveniently used ; 
commencing at the points to be in greatest relief, and 
working outward toward the edges, holding each tool 
much in the same manner as when tracing, but more 
perpendicularly, and slipping it slowly along by means 
of the second finger without lifting the tool off the metal. 
The sinking (which is of course really the raising when 
finished) should not be attempted all at once, but by 
stages, giving a slight depth all over the pattern first, 
and then going over it again and still further deepening 
it where required, until the whole looks like a mould of 
the work it is desired to produce. In raising, as in all 
the rest of the work, proceed slowly, endeavoring to 
foresee the effect the hollows will produce when seen 
as raised lumps on the front side, so that no very egre- 
gious mistakes may be made which would be difficult 
afterward to correct. To produce mere lumps would 
be easy enough, but certainly not repoussé work; for 
the objects raised must in every case have the true shape 
and form of those they imitate, rendered somewhat con- 
ventionally in bas-relief. However, to sink a given 
space, even a simple hollow, smoothly and entirely with- 
out bruises will require not a little practice; so that 
for some time all complicated modellings should be 
avoided and only simple forms attempted, such as a 
cherry or a plum, with its leaves. For those who can, 
it is a good plan to mould the most difficult portions in 
wax and then to copy the modelling, bearing in mind 
that the highest points in the model should be those 
that are to be sunk deepest on the side now being 
worked, and that those of less relief should be propor- 
tionately less in depth. As the work has once more to 
be turned over and again worked on its front side, it is 
not necessary to add every detail at this stage; all that 
need be aimed at is a generally correct shaping in mass. 
Still, it should be noted that an inexperienced hand can 
do very little on the front side to raise any parts that 
have been allowed to remain below their proper level ; 
so that the work should be carefully examined in detail, 
in order that such portions may be put in before the 
plate is removed from the block previous to turning it 
over, or it will have to be attached again. It is hardly 
possible to point out particular tools in general hints like 
these, but on reaching the detailed instructions for the 
designs which it is our intention to give, the specific 
tool for each purpose will be indicated. However, for 
raising large, smooth surfaces, as a plum, for instance, 
the brass tool No. 7 is the best, and for smaller surfaces, 
according as they are to be flat or bombé, Nos. 4, 35, 
27, 37, 3» 31, 34 are most likely to be useful. Two 


details of working it will be as well to mention here, 
though should they occur in the designs to follow 
hereafter they will be again touched upon. The one 
is that when very large portions—as large, say, as three 
inches across either way—have to be raised, it is best, 
after the outlining has been done and before attaching 
the metal to the block, to lay it face downward on the 
sand-bag, and then to beat it with the mallet roughly 
into shape, afterward fixing it to the block and complet- 
ing the process, as before explained. The second is that 
when leaves or other similar objects rise suddenly from 
the background, a strong line must be traced, after the 
raising has been effected, just inside the raised line 
caused by the front outlining. This should be done 
with a thick or blunt tool, such as 14, 15, or 17, and then 
softened into the general body of the relief with tool 
No. 37. The centre veins of leaves may frequently be 
done in this way, but when so done they must not be 
worked on the front. To obtain good effects in re- 
poussé, it is not at all necessary, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, to resort to high relief. It is more difficult to 
model correctly and to maintain the due proportion be- 
tween the several parts in low than in high relief. 
Sometimes on removing the metal from the block when 
the raising has been completed the amount of relief 
appears much less than it was thought to be when seen 
from the back; but this, unless the design demands 
high relief, need not cause disappointment, provided 
only all is in due proportion; for by the finishing yet 
to be described the height may be much enhanced and 
all the desired effect secured. 
W. E. J. GAWTHORP. 
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IV.—GOLD AND SILVER, 


EMBROIDERY, in gold and silver only, is now ex- 
tensively used, and finished works of exquisite design 
are shown in some of the leading stores. These are 
mostly executed on very pale grounds, either cream 





FIG. 1. 


color or artistic shades of pink, blue, green or lavender. 
The material must be rich art satin or silk. Sometimes 
a handsome brocade is brought into requisition, the 





design being emphasized in gold, parts of it merely out- 
lined and the rest put in solidly, according to the re- 
quirements of the pattern and the taste of the worker. 





FIG. 3. 


These decorative embroideries are applied to many 
purposes. When used for portiéres or curtains they 


are very handsome, but to work in this style for such 
large pieces would be a considerable undertaking. It 
is also employed largely for lambrequins, easel scarfs, 
piano scarfs, draperies over hanging pictures, screens, 
small table covers, lamp mats, and also for sofa pillows, 
when these latter are meant more for ornament than 
use. Gold embroidery should always be executed in a 
frame; it is almost impossible to avoid puckering the 
material, even with the simplest design, if the work is 
held in the hand. Almost all gold work is laid on the 
surface ; indeed, the Japanese and Chinese gold threads, 
so largely used, are not adapted for drawing through 
the material. Moreover, it would not be advisable to 
add to the cost by wasting the gold on the wrong side ; 
it is therefore fastened down on the front by various 
methods hereafter described. A word about the man- 
ner of stretching the material in a frame may be ac- 
ceptable to some readers, since to start one’s work 
properly is a very important factor toward ultimate suc- 
cess. For large pieces it is advisable to have a frame 
provided with its own stand. This is especially con- 
venient, because it can be carried from place to place 
wherever a good light is to be found. As in painting 
so for embroidering, the best light is that which comes 
from left to right. The frame should always be fur- 
nished with a band of webbing tacked evenly along its 
edges on two opposite sides. To these bands the ma- 
terial is strongly and closely sewn. When this is done 
the frame is fitted together, and the two remaining sides 
are secured by means of string passed through the ma- 
terial at regular intervals, and over the bars of the 
frame. If not tight enough when all is completed, 
strain the fabric to be worked still more by moving 
farther apart the pegs that fasten the four bars together. 
Should the work be too long for the frame to contain it 
when stretched in its entirety, part of the material can 
be rolled around one of the bars to which the webbing 
is attached, after it has been sewn to it. But wadding 
must be placed between the bar and the satin to avoid 
marking and creasing the fabric. To move the work 
along release the sides secured by string, and roll the 
finished work on the opposite bar, taking similar pre- 
cautions to avoid any marks or creases. It may be 
noted that for small pieces, such as a cushion, for in- 
stance, a hand frame, which can be rested against the 
back of a chair, will answer every purpose. The design 
can be traced: on the material either before or after 
framing. One of the best and cleanest methods of 
transferring designs on light colored materials is by 
means of red transfer paper. But great care must be 
taken not to press the hand on any part covered by the 
red paper, except within the lines of a solid form, other- 
wise a red smear may be the result. All embroidery 
should be kept immaculately fresh and clean while it 
is being worked. To this end a piece of soft linen 
should be kept over every part, except just around the 
portion of the work in progress. We will next consider 
a few of the stitches mostly in use for flat gold work, 
and, be it remembered, they can all be introduced into 
one piece of work provided the design is fitted for such 
variety. I noticed such an one lately intended for a lam- 
brequin, Its decoration consisted of fish of several 
kinds beautifully drawn in outline, and treated after the 
inimitable Japanese style of decoration, The Japanese 
conventional water lines and some of the fish were of 
gold, intermixed with silver, which gave a_ beautiful 
sheen. The fish were all worked in different styles, the 
gold threads being held down with gay colored silks of 
many different hues, which, reflecting on the gold, im- 
parted an iridescent glow indescribably charming. 
Perhaps the simplest stitch for close filling is the 
brick stitch shown in Fig.1. It is worked by laying 
the gold thread in double lines and holding them down 
with silk sewn firmly over them at a direct right angle, 
the stitches being about half an inch apart. Care must 
be taken in every alternate row to place the stitches 
midway between those in the last row; this gives the 
brick-like appearance from whence the method derives its 
name. In order to keep the drawing of the forms per- 
fect the outlines should first be carefully followed in 
every case with a double row of thread or a gold cord 
held down with much closer stitches, especially where 
there are any curves, then the filling is put in after- 
ward, To obtain a shaded effect, instead of placing 
the fastening stitches at equal and alternate distances, 
keep them far apart for the lighter portions and for the 
darker bring them gradually closer in each row until the 
gold is almost hidden by them, when the effects of 
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a kind of pocket gallery of mctures 
of very fi uh urt aw a book f Hours 
in a private collection lately. which must 


have been painted by Van Eyck himself or 


some one under his immediate influence 


It was full of the most exquisite little pic- 
tures, in the most harmonious colors, and 


had 


made up of heraldic devices and mottoes, 


besides beautiful writing and borders 
I have a Flemish manuscript of the end of 
the fifteenth century—that is, of the time 
of the immediate predecessors of Lucas 
van Leyden, It contains, among a number 
of pictures which are more curious than 
pretty, a series of exquisite vignettes, chiefly 
little figures of saints, which are an unend- 
ing source of pleasure. Such a volume is 
easily carried about, and may go with its 
owner anywhere, when he has to leave 
larger pictures behind. I wonder modern 
artists seldom illustrate books in this way. 
Parchment and vellum are very easy to paint 
upon, and good “ illuminations” by an emi- 
nent hand would be very valuable. 

One difficulty in the collector’s way is how to tell 
whether or no a manuscript is perfect. Many have had 
single leaves cut out. I know of a beautiful little mini- 
ature, in the most glowing gold and colors, which must 
have been cut from a fourteenth century manuscript. 
Sometimes, of course, even an imperfect volume may be 
extremely valuable. I remember a large Bible of thir- 
teenth century work, which had illuminations at the be- 
ginning of every book, but wanted both beginning and 
end ; yet it fetched, I think, £250. A very little practice 
will enable you to judge whether a book wants leaves, 
and if so how many; 
but I do not know of 
any more pleasant pur- 
suit. When anything 
like a collection has 
been formed, the col- 
lector will be agreeably 
surprised to find out 
how valuable it has 
grown, and good cata- 
loguing will still further 
enhance it. I remem- 
ber at an auction a lit- 
tle volume in Latin 
containing the four 
gospels, with very ar- 
chaic illuminated let- 
ters and borders. The 
catalogue described it 
thus: ‘“* Manuscript on 
Velium XV., S. 2 C.” 
A man who knew 
something of the sub- 
ject bought it for £5, 
the first and only bid. 
He had the tattered 
binding carefully re- 
paired and a soiled leaf 
cleaned, and took it 
with him to several 
museums and libraries, 
but failed to find a similar book anywhere. It was 
pronounced to be German work of the twelfth cen- 
tury, of the greatest rarity; and its owner, who may be 
excused for parting with it, as it had no great beauty, 
was offered and gladly accepted five times what he had 
paid, Here an ignorant cataloguer was in fault, But 
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INITIAL FROM AN OLD ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPT. 


placed by modern imitations, He was somewhat penu- 
rious in his habits, though wealthy, and preferred em- 
ploying the cheapest rather than the best artists todo his 
work. It was very hard to restrain one’s laughter some- 
times at his doings. An exhibition was being arranged 
of relics of Queen Elizabeth, and the old gentleman 
came in to the committee room with a portrait of her 
Majesty’s grandmother, Elizabeth of York. It was 
painted on vellum, and, according to its owner, had been 
extracted from a book of Hours which had belonged to 
Edward IV. Any of us could see that this invaluable 
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FLORENTINE GILDED MARRIAGE COFFER WITH PAINTED PANELS. 


portrait was a poor imitation, by a modern artist of lit- 
tle merit (several of us could have named him), of the 
figure of a saint in a Flemish book, painted at least a 
hundred years before the Queen’s birth. Our old friend 
was exceedingly indignant when this was delicately in- 
timated to him, Yet he must have known all about the 
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production of the portrait, which, no doubt, he had him 
scclf commiemsioned and paid for Hut ke George I\ 
vho in his later vears persuaded himself he had | ght 
st Waterloo, he had so long scted a kind of n ve lf 
ception, never being contradicted by } fan that 
he really beleved his prec ‘ pmture t 
When he lect he left bel ’ e of 
the most curious volumes | : 
fortune to see He boun 1} het ‘ 
heavy penalties to primmt ar | 
‘ stalogruc he had mack ft his tre re 
In t pages were devote to leact N ‘ 
Raphael which existed only hs imagina 
tion, and’ was represented ' ya 
very second or third-rate | ture which 
fetched a very moderate price at Christie's 
auction rooms There were lso Van 


clements of a 


Eycks, and in fact all the 


grand gallery, and the illuminated manu 


scripts were equally numerous All or 
nearly all were absolutely worthless, being 
very imperfect and made up with poor 
modern work. Let us beware of the error 
of over-estimating our possessions, and of 
thinking that because a thing belongs to 
us, to us and to nobody else, it is invalua- 


ble. 
of doing this, reflect for a moment how dif- 


Let us, if we find ourselves in danger 


ferently we should appraise these things if 
they belonged to some one else and he 
wanted us to buy them. 

Original drawings are also very “ sus- 
ceptible of collection,” if we may coin such 
a phrase; but the number of forged draw- 
ings attributed to great masters is very 
large. 
able now, and Holbeins and Diirers are al- 
most as scarce; but a few years ago an 
exhibition formed at the Burlington Club of 
old Dutch drawings brought some beauti- 
ful works in private collections to light. 
The collector of drawings would do well to acquaint 
himself with the marks of other collectors. A drawing 
may be traced through many hands back to the time 
of the artist who made it ; and such “ pedigree” sketches 
are of course the most valuable. In England we have 
had Sir Thomas Lawrence, the president of the Royal 
Academy in the time of George IV., and Dr. Wellesley. 
Drawings that belonged to them are always so cata- 
logued, as the circumstance enhances their value and 
Studies for a great pic- 
ture, when they can be identified, are also valued at a 
All really 
great artists made such 
studies; and nothing 
can be more interesting 


Raphaels are practically unattain- 


guarantees their genuineness. 


high rate. 


than to trace the prog- 
ress of an 
the “ thumb nail” stage 


idea from 
until it develops into a 
grand work everywhere 
eA famous. This is now 
possible to almost any 
one. By means of pho- 
tography a number of 
widely separated draw- 
ings may be brought 
together, as it were, and 
arranged so as to 
chronicle for us the 
history of the artist's 
mind as his conception 
and 
the 


gradually grew 
took shape. At 
time when our National 
Gallery bought the 
Blenheim Raphael it 
occurred appropriately 
to the Authorities of 
the Print Room, at the 
British Museum — for 
in England we keep 
our prints and draw- 
ings as far as possible apart from our pictures, for 
some reason which has never transpired—to exhibit a 
series of studies by the hand of the great master, and es- 
pecially such as seemed to have been made for this Au- 
sidei Madonna. When a link in the chain was wanting 
its place was filled with the photograph of a drawing in 
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to attain a nigner degree of skill than is required for the 
above process and wishes to give relief to a pattern he 
has already traced. This, of course, must be of a proper 
kind, so that it may be brought into relief not only by 
its outline, but also by its lights and shadows. To pro- 
ceed, then: The brass, having had the outline of the 
pattern correctly traced upon it, must be removed from 
the cement block; to effect this it is sufficient, usually, 
to drive a broad, flat chisel between the metal and the 
cement until they are forced apart; or should the 
cement prove too tenacious, to heat the metal by means 
of the blow lamp, removing it while hot with a pair of 
pliers. Now flatten the cement on the block, as pre- 
viously directed, and while it is cooling clean off all 
the cement adhering to the metal with a rag soaked in 
turpentine, slightly warming the plate again and again 
if the cement is very refractory, of course keeping the 
rag out of the way while using the lamp. During the 
tracing process it will occasionally happen that the 
worker is unable to finish the design at one sitting, and 
on returning to the work it may be found that the edges, 
through the expansion caused by the tracing, have 
turned up and become cockled, in which case, although 
the tracing can be completed while the metal is in this 
state, it must be set right by gently flattening it with 
a mallet upon a smooth wooden block before the raising 
is commenced. (To avoid this inconvenience, when the 
work has to be left for a time, turn the brass face 
downward upon the table, laying a piece of paper be- 
neath it, and place a weight on the block.) When the 
metal and the cement block are quite flat, warm both 
slightly, and put the former, with its outlined side 
underneath, on the cement, pressing it all over until 
every part is attached in the same manner as when it 
was being prepared for tracing. If the work is large, 
start at once, without waiting for the cooling of the 
cement, to raise those portions that are to stand up in 
relief, by hammering them into the cement by means of 
the largest raising tools that can be conveniently used ; 
commencing at the points to be in greatest relief, and 
working outward toward the edges, holding each tool 
much in the same manner as when tracing, but more 
perpendicularly, and slipping it slowly along by means 
of the second finger without lifting the tool off the metal. 
The sinking (which is of course really the raising when 
finished) should not be attempted all at once, but by 
stages, giving a slight depth all over the pattern first, 
and then going over it again and still further deepening 
it where required, until the whole looks like a mould of 
the work it is desired to produce. In raising, as in all 
the rest of the work, proceed slowly, endeavoring to 
foresee the effect the hollows will produce when seen 
as raised lumps on the front side, so that no very egre- 
gious mistakes may be made which would be difficult 
afterward to correct. To produce mere lumps would 
be easy enough, but certainly not repoussé work; for 
the objects raised must in every case have the true shape 
and form of those they imitate, rendered somewhat con- 
ventionally in bas-relief. However, to sink a given 
space, even a simple hollow, smoothly and entirely with- 
out bruises will require not a little practice; so that 
for some time all complicated modellings should be 
avoided and only simple forms attempted, such as a 
cherry or a plum, with its leaves. For those who can, 
it is a good plan to mould the most difficult portions in 
wax and then to copy the modelling, bearing in mind 
that the highest points in the model should be those 
that are to be sunk deepest on the side now being 
worked, and that those of less relief should be propor- 
tionately less in depth. As the work has once more to 
be turned over and again worked on its front side, it is 
not necessary to add every detail at this stage; all that 
need be aimed at is a generally correct shaping in mass. 
Still, it should be noted that an inexperienced hand can 
do very little on the front side to raise any parts that 
have been allowed to remain below their proper level ; 
so that the work should be carefully examined in detail, 
in order that such portions may be put in before the 
plate is removed from the block previous to turning it 
over, or it will have to be attached again. It is hardly 
possible to point out particular tools in general hints like 
these, but on reaching the detailed instructions for the 
designs which it is our intention to give, the specific 
tool for each purpose will be indicated. However, for 
raising large, smooth surfaces, as a plum, for instance, 
the brass tool No. 7 is the best, and for smaller surfaces, 
according as they are to be flat or bombé, Nos. 4, 35, 
27, 37, 3» 31, 34 are most likely to be useful. Two 


details of working it will be as well to mention here, 
though should they occur in the designs to follow 
hereafter they will be again touched upon. The one 
is that when very large portions—as large, say, as three 
inches across either way—have to be raised, it is best, 
after the outlining has been done and before attaching 
the metal to the block, to lay it face downward on the 
sand-bag, and then to beat it with the mallet roughly 
into shape, afterward fixing it to the block and complet- 
ing the process, as before explained. The second is that 
when leaves or other similar objects rise suddenly from 
the background, a strong line must de traced, after the 
raising has been effected, just inside the raised line 
caused by the front outlining. This should be done 
with a thick or blunt.tool, such as 14, 15, or 17, and then 
softened into the general body of the relief with tool 
No. 37. The centre veins of leaves may frequently be 
done in this way, but when so done they must not be 
worked on the front. To obtain good effects in re- 
poussé, it is not at all necessary, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, to resort to high relief. It is more difficult to 
model correctly and to maintain the due proportion be- 
tween the several parts in low than in high relief, 
Sometimes on removing the metal from the block when 
the raising has been completed the amount of relief 
appears much less than it was thought to be when seen 
from the back; but this, unless the design demands 
high relief, need not cause disappointment, provided 
only all is in due proportion; for by the finishing yet 
to be described the height may be much enhanced and 
all the desired effect secured. 

W. E. J. 
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IV.—GOLD AND SILVER, 


EMBROIDERY, in gold and silver only, is now ex- 
tensively used, and finished works of exquisite design 
are shown in some of the leading stores. These are 
mostly executed on very pale grounds, either cream 





FIG. I. 


color or artistic shades of pink, blue, green or lavender. 
The material must be rich art satin or silk. Sometimes 
a handsome brocade is brought into requisition, the 





design being emphasized in gold, parts of it merely out- 
lined and the rest put in solidly, according to the re- 
quirements of the pattern and the taste of the worker. 








These decorative embroideries are applied to many 
purposes. When used for portiéres or curtains they 


are very handsome, but to work in this style for such 
large pieces would be a considerable undertaking. It 
is also employed largely for lambrequins, easel scarfs, 
piano scarfs, draperies over hanging pictures, screens, 
small table covers, lamp mats, and also for sofa pillows, 
when these latter are meant more for ornament than 


use. Gold embroidery should always be executed in a 
frame; it is almost impossible to avoid puckering the 
material, even with the simplest design, if the work is 
held in the hand. Almost all gold work is laid on. the 
surface; indeed, the Japanese and Chinese gold threads, 
so largely used, are not adapted for drawing through 
the material. Moreover, it would not be advisable to 
add to the cost by wasting the gold on the wrong side; 
it is therefore fastened down on the front by various 
methods hereafter described. A word about the man- 
ner of stretching the material in a frame may be ac- 
ceptable to some readers, since to start one’s work 
properly is a very important factor toward ultimate suc- 
For large pieces it is advisable to have a frame 
provided with its own stand. 
venient, because it can be carried from place to place 
wherever a good light is to be found. As in painting 
so for embroidering, the best light is that which comes 
from left to right. The frame should always be fur- 
nished with a band of webbing tacked evenly along its 
edges on two opposite sides. To these bands the ma- 
terial is strongly and closely sewn. When this is done 
the frame is fitted together, and the two remaining sides 
are secured by means of string passed through the ma 
terial at regular intervals, and over the bars of the 
frame. If not. tight enough when all is completed, 
strain the fabric to be worked still more by moving 
farther apart the pegs that fasten the four bars together. 
Should the work be too long for the frame to contain it 
when stretched in its entirety, part of the material can 
be rolled around one of the bars to which the webbing 
is attached, after it has been sewn to it. 


cess. 


This Is especially con- 


But wad 


ling 
must be placed between the bar and the satin to avoid 
marking and creasing the fabric. To move the work 
along release the sides secured by string, and roll the 


finished work on the opposite bar, taking similar pre- 
cautions to avoid any marks or creases. It may be 
noted that for small pieces, such as a cushion, for in- 
stance, a hand frame, which can be rested against the 
back of a chair, will answer every purpose. The design 
can be traced on the material either before or after 
framing. One of the best and cleanest methods of 
transferring designs on light colored materials is by 
means of red transfer paper. But great care must be 
taken not to press the hand on any part covered by th 
red paper, except within the lines of a solid form, other- 
wise a red smear may be the result. All embroidery 
should be kept immaculately fresh and clean while it 
is being worked. To this end a piece of soft linen 
should be kept over every part, except just around the 
portion of the work in progress. We will next consider 
a few of the stitches mostly in use for flat gold work, 
and, be it remembered, they can all be introduced into 
one piece of work provided the design is fitted for such 
variety. I noticed such an one lately intended for a lam- 
brequin. Its decoration consisted of fish of several 
kinds beautifully drawn in outline, and treated after the 
inimitable Japanese style of decoration. The Japanese 
conventional water lines and some of the fish were of 
gold, intermixed with silver, which gave a_ beautiful 
sheen. The fish were all worked in different styles, the 
gold threads being held down with gay colored silks of 
many different hues, which, reflecting on the gold, im- 
parted an iridescent glow indescribably charming. 
Perhaps the simplest stitch for close filling is the 
brick stitch shown in Fig.1. It is worked by laying 
the gold thread in double lines and holding them down 
with silk sewn firmly over them at a direct right angle, 
the stitches being about half an inch apart. Care must 
be taken in every alternate row to place the stitches 
midway between those in the last row; this gives the 
brick-like appearance from whence the method derives its 
name. In order to keep the drawing of the forms per- 
fect the outlines should first be carefully followed in 
every case with a double row of thread or a gold cord 
held down with much closer stitches, especially where 
‘there are any curves, then the filling is put in after- 
ward. To obtain a shaded effect, instead of placing 
the fastening stitches at equal and alternate distances, 
keep them far apart for the lighter portions and for the 
darker bring them gradually closer in each row until the 
gold is almost hidden by them, when the effects of 
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shading is remarkably good. The diagram (Fig. 2) 
showing crossed diagonal lines held down at each inter- 
section by across stitch is effective when worked, and 
fills the space quickly. Unless the thread is thick it will 
be better to use two placed side by side as already de- 
scribed. These lines must be first all placed in position 
and secured at either end with fine gold colored silk. 
For the cross stitches take some bright hued rather 
thick embroidery silk. The little dots are done 
in French knots with fine gold passing; they give 
a rich effect, but are not absolutely necessary to 
the design. A variety of this style of filling can be 
gained by making the pattern into squares instead 
of diamonds; for this secure the intersections as 
before, only use fine gold colored silk matching the 
thread so that it hardly shows. Next, in each alternate 
square work in colored embroidery silk a star made by 
a cross stitch the full size of the square, the silk being 
passed over the gold lines between the small cross fast- 
enings ; this star is in its turn held in position by a cross 
stitch of fine gold passing in the centre. It will not 
take much ingenuity to greatly vary the silk ornamenta- 
tion on these squares and diamonds. Two more sim- 
ple varieties of filling are shown in Fig. 3, and they 
again suggest in themselves many more. Good ideas 
for filling can be taken from diaper patterns and easily 
adapted. To work circles you must draw at equal dis- 
tances within the circle lines like the spokes of a wheel, 
then having drawn the end of the gold thread through 
the centre and secured it firmly with a few stitches in 
fine gold silk, proceed to coil the gold thread round and 
round securing each row with stitches sufficiently close 
to keep the thread in position; for fruit especially this 
plan is excellent; it can be executed in oblong forms as 
easily as in circles, Gold embroidery in outline only is 
very effective if the lines are full enough and sufficiently 
spirited. For a sofa pillow in gold only on cream 
satin, there is a design on page 107 of the April, 1890, 
number of The Art Amateur that would be exquisite 
when enlarged to the proper dimensions. The light 
parts should be treated in outline only and the shaded 
parts filled in solidly with brick stitch. I mention 
this as the kind of conventional design suitable for gold 
embroidery, of which many more examples may be 
found in the back numbers of the magazine. I have 
only to add that Japanese or Chinese gold thread is 
better suited than any other for gold work ; it is easy to 
turn and is very durable since it does not tarnish. Also 
I would suggest if the design be worked out solidly that 
the satin or silk be lined in order that the weight may 
not drag it. In this case the lining must first be 
stretched in the frame and the material sewn on to it 
afterward. EMMA HAYwoop. 





CHINESE EMBROIDERY. 


THE embroidered bands illustrated in the supplement 
this month are drawn from an antique garment doubt- 
less worn centuries ago by some Chinese lady of fashion. 
In the finest and softest of floss silks, this beautiful de- 
sign appears to be painted rather than worked upon 
the white satin which forms its foundation. No two 
birds or flowers in it are alike, and, though strictly ad- 
hering to that conventionality which lends such a charm 
to work of this description, the artist worker has evident- 
ly, while giving full play to his imagination, closely fol- 
lowed nature. It is impossible in a design of this kind, 
lacking colors, to give a description of it which will en- 
sure an 1 mm faithful reproduction of the original ; 
but, broadly speaking, a pretty copy of it may be made 
by working all the larger flowers in at least four shades 
of rose color and the foliage in as many or more tones 
of rather blue green. The trunks of the trees upon 
which the birds are perched are in the original of a 
slaty shade of gray, and for the birds no better way 
for satisfactorily working them out can be suggested 
than to "7 the coloring from any well-printed set of 
chromo-lithographic illustrations of birds ; those shown 
upon these needleworked strips are portrayed in brilliant 
tones of blue and green, scarlet, rose and white, the 
whole, however, being carefully arranged in such a man- 
ner as to fall in and harmonize with the flowers and fo- 
liage. The latter are principally worked in satin stitch, 
the shading being effected by the narrowness of the 
stitch and frequent change of the shade of color being 
used. The birds are executed in a combination of satin 
and feather stitch, the latter being used for the backs 
and breasts ; and the eyes of all the birds are in black 
encircled with a line of pale orange silk, and one thread 
of the finest possible make of gold thread. The legs and 
feet of the birds, which are mostly red, are finished off 
by cross lines of black very finely worked over the red. 

These designs, among other uses, will be found suitable 
for the embellishment of photograph and calendar frames, 
or they might be arranged for the borders for a portfolio 
cover, the centre being filled with a monogram worked 
in gold or colors to harmonize with the flowers and 
birds. By altering the arrangement of the flowers and 
foliage—a matter which will be easy enough to most 
of our readers—the birds may, either alone or combined, 
be made use of in ornamenting pincushions, reticules, 
duster-holders, or doilies ; and, if enlarged, they would be 
most effective for a sofa cushion as well as a variety of 
other purposes. 

The color of the foundation upon which the design is 
worked need by no means be confined to white, since, 
with perfect conformity to Chinese custom, black, a 
very deep shade of blue, orrich scarlet might be substi- 
tuted for it, the precaution being taken, previous to com- 


mencing the work, of throwing down upon the satin the 
silk thought of for working, when any discordance in the 
greens and pinks will at once betray themselves, and others 
may be readily substituted. Scarlet satin is a material of 
which in China garments are frequently made, and it is 
surprising how splendidly it lends itself as a background 
to a design carried out in rich and varied colors, some 
of the older examples of their description being absolute- 
ly charming, owing tothe slightly yellow tone, attributable 
to the fading of the once brilliant red. Possibly it might 
be advisable to test a piece of red satin before lavishing 
time and patience upon it, as, owing unfortunately to 
the fugitive, chemical dyes that are now largely em- 
ployed by manufacturers, shades of red are liable 
to assume when exposed to the sun a purplish tone 
totally dissimilar to the lovely faded, almost sunset- 
hue of old Chinese examples. Washing silks, which may 
now be obtained in absolutely fast colors, would be ap- 
propriate for working the design if applied to tea cloths 
or other articles composed of linen, and we can imagine 
nothing prettier thana fair white cloth thus embellished 
being used in conjunction with a dainty tea service 
painted by the hands of “ Celestials” as skilled with 
the brush as were with the needle those of the workers of 
those lovely old fragments of textile decoration. 
BLANCHE DE M. MORRELL. 





HINTS FOR THE HOME, 


INDIAN curtains of a black, loose meshed cotton 
material, which are well covered with yellow silk embroidery, 
sell for $5 a pair. At one time the price was $22, They are 
thin, and if used for portiéres would need lining, but for window 
draperies this would probably not be necessary. 


CAMEL’S-HAIR portitres of heavy material are $20 a 
pair. They have a deep blue ground, and are well covered with 
embroidery done in colored wools. (McCreery’s.) 


THE Bagdad portiére is still imported in large num- 

rs, and varies in price from $4 to $8, Those at the latter price 
are in soft yellows and olives, and each stripe has clusters of 
flowers in woollen embroidery. (Stern’s.) 


FoR bedroom windows, the Anatolia curtains are 
very desirable. Connected at the top, and with a netted fringe all 
around, they are quite ready to be put up. They are made of 
cotton, some in pure white and others with colored stripes, and 
cost $4a pair. Anatolia bed-spreads are 8 x 9 feet, are finished with 
the crochetted edging like the curtains, andcost $5. (Vantine’s.) 


TURKISH “turban” curtains are also very suitable 
for bedroom or sitting-room windows. They are of a soft cot- 
ton, and are used in Asia Minor for turbans—hence their name. 
They come in terra cotta, blue, olive, écru and yellow, and each 
one has a scattered embroidery in yellow silk at one end. They 
are 4x12 feet, and cost $4a pair. These curtains wash with- 
out fading. (Vantine’s.) 


LIBERTY'S admirable silks and cottons are now to be 
had in this country. Generally they come in 7and 15 yard pieces, 
The Agra gauzes are sheer silks in delicate colors of pale green, 
rose and old blue, 15 yard pieces of which sell for $24. These 
goods are 4o inches wide. (Altman’s.) 


AMERICAN silks for hangings are cheaper than the 
imported, and improve every season in quality and design. Some 
in rich yellows and blues and old reds, with brocaded figures, are 
$1.95 cents a yard for 50-inch goods. Tinsel muslins in dots and 
large circular figures, which are effective for window curtains, are 
75 cents a yard, single width. Silks covered in asimilar manner 
with the tinsel are $1.25 a yard in all colors. Some English 
goods for curtains, which are 45 inches wide, sell for 39 cents. 
These are in cross stripes of pink and pale blue on a dark blue 
ground. Properly lined, they might answer for door-way curtains 
in a part of the house where the light was not too strong. (Stern’s.) 


So great has become the public appreciation of 
Oriental work, that Vantine takes numerous orders for rugs of 
sizes and in coloring to suit special different rooms. This sort of 
thing is costly, but the results are said to be nearly always most 
satisfactory. 


For the table, white decorated French china kas al- 
most entirely superseded the colored ware, popular during the 
past few years, and the reason for this is obvious. Nothing 
harmonizes so well with flowers as white, and a dinner-table 
without flowers of some kind is now an anomaly. Of all the 
different styles of decoration, that with a wide irregular band of 
gold is by far the handsomest, but its cost will keep it from com- 
ing into general use. A Haviland dinner service which is hand- 
some costs $225 for 159 pieces. For breakfast sets the dark blue 
Canton ware is still imported. This with gilded edges sells for 
$145 for 175 pieces. (Davis Collamore’s.) 


A SET of Owari ware is something quite new in de- 
sign. There is a white ground well covered with figures ofa 
rich deep blue ; the handles of the tureens are in the shape of a 
flower something like our daisy. The set includes a variety of 
shapes new and pleasing. Bouillon cups in the fine variety of 
Tokio ware are $1.65 each. These are smallin circumference, 
but very high, and rest in a tiny saucer to match. Téte-a-téte 
sets in Oto ware are only 60 cents, They consist of five pieces, a 
small teapot, sugar bowl, cream pitcher and two diminutive cups 
and saucers. The decoration is of green leaves on a light brown 
ground, (Vantine’s.) 


PORCELAIN dinner sets from the Royal Factory at 
Copenhagen, charmingly decorated, are seen at Ovington’s. 
These are beautiful, but rather costly, Butat the same place can 
be found dinner services, in stone china decorated in imitation of 
the celebrated Willow pattern, which may be bought for $16. It 
is not generally known that Thomas Minton copied these patterns 
from a Nankin plate as early as the year 1780, Copeland ware 
is strong and durable. Setsof 176 pieces range from $40 to $100, 
those at the latter price being gilded. The Dresden ‘onion 
pattern,” a bright blue on a white* ground, is imitated in stone 
ware. This comes with and without gilding, and is inexpensive. 


SPEAKING of “ Dresden” suggests the caution that 
too much importance must not be attached to the ware now bearing 
the marks of the famous Royal Factory. The cross-swords are to 
be found on hundreds of modern pieces quite unworthy of the 
emblem so dear to connoisseurs. The Government factory seems 
to have plunged in, without the least compunction, to the base 
imitation of its own art productions. Persons who are satisfied 
with this mark of genuineness of fabric, without caring for the 
corresponding value in artistic decoration, will continue to buy 
such pieces and expose them forthe admiration of unsophisticat- 
ed friends ; but the wise will find better value for less money in 
the wares of the best English and French factories. 


Deo Publications. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


A Mosalc, by The Artists’ Fund Society of Philadel- 
phia. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) Refined and sumptuous in its 
adornment the beauty of the binding of this volume, with its white 
cover enriched with gold, silver and delicate tints, is not easy to 
overpraise. Within, like many another effort in the cause of 
charity, the contents are of varying degrees of merit. It isacostly 
volume that we have here, and to those who can afford the luxury 
it would be hard to recommend one better of its kind. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick’s picture ‘‘ Inthe Museum ;” ‘* The End of Day,’’ by C. C. 
Cooper; ‘An Etrurian,” by Henry Thouron, might be cited as 
among the best of its twenty-two photogravures. ‘‘ A Mosaic’’ is 
indeed creditable to all concerned in its production, and with full 
memory of ** The Tile Club” and other notable books, may be 
held to support the fame of our country for sumptuous embla- 
zonment of ephemeral but interesting material that even Paris, the 
paradise of bibliophiles, would find it hard to beat. 


THE GOLDEN FLOWER, CHRYSANTHEMUM. (L. 
Prang & Co.) This anthology of poems, ‘‘ Collected, arranged 
and embellished with original designs by F.Schuyler Matthews,” is 
indeed worthy of its title. The Golden Flower of old signified the 
Rose sent by the Pope to certain sovereigns, and if among royal 
books of this class, one deserved the signal mark of favor, it should 
be this. The studies in water-color, exquisitely reproduced, are 
from drawings by James and Sidney Callowhill, Alois Lunzer 
and F. Schuyler Matthews, It is hard to know which part of this 
book to praise most. Its outer wrapper is more beautiful than 
many a binding; its actual covers are sumptuous in colors and 
excellent in design ; its flowers have the vivid coloring of nature, 
with great feeling of the form and character of each species of 
the chrysanthemum ; its border designs are really fine specimens 
of decoration—the care with which the color of the frame has 
been made to accord with the color of the lettering it encloses is 
specially worthy of high commendation. In short, the book 
has more art in it, more care in production, more taste in every 
detail, not only than the majority of Christmas books—to say that 
would be insufficient praise—for the best works that have left 
an American press must be recalled to compare with this, which 
has in its lettering and decoration that style not easy to define, 
but easy to recognize, that is peculiarly American. The preface 
is readable and full of delightful gossip about this wonderful 
flower, that, introduced in the Japanese varieties so recently, has 
taken all hearts by storm. Perhaps no other flower has so many 
different shapes and colorsas the chrysanthemum, The plates of 
Kioto and ‘* Medusa” show two of the most superb varieties ; but 
every page of the volume is worthy of careful consideration. 


HIAWATHA. Illustrated by Frederic Remington. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This sumptuously printed volume, 
faultless in printing and binding, is certainly the most serious 
effort made yet to illustrate Longfellow’s Indian epic. The 
drawings profusely introduced in the margins are a shade too 
archzxological. It would be truer to speak of them as of speci- 
mens that have been placed on the same page with the text than 
as decorating it ; yet as trustworthy memoranda of the hundreds of 
rare weapons, robes and the like they represent they are invaluable 
for reference. Future illustrators of Indian subjects might 
well preserve the volume if only asa text-book. The full-page 
photogravures of original designs painted in monochrome are 
worthy examples of illustration, being wrought faithfully in the 
spirit of the poem, and yet keeping true to actual facts of Indian 
types and characters. While it must be noted that Mr. Reming- 
ton has not devoted the same care, in drawing, especially, to 
all of his designs—the omission of two or three would 
strengthen the book as a whole—the general level of excellence 
is high, and most creditable to American art. Some of the 
illustrations are powerful in conception and design ; all suggest 
astrong dramatic instinct, allied with uncommon force of ex- 
pression. A special word of commendation is due to the pub- 
lishers for the simple but most artistic cover; it is of unglazed 
golden brown leather with a device in stamped gold. The 
lettering on the back is a study in the art of omission, which 
should be taken to heart by over-florid designers, The volume is 
covetable, seasonable, in every sense enjoyable. 


SOME AMERICAN PAINTERS IN WATER-COLORS 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.). That this gorgeous folio will be a 
popular ‘‘ holiday book’’ is a foregone conclusion, The cover, 
decorated in gold, copper and chromolithography, comes near 
to being a really sumputous one—to speak, first, of the externals— 
and the fac-similes of water-color drawings by W. T. Smedley, 
Rosina Emmet Sherwood, Walter I. Palmer, Leon Moran, J. 
Macdonald Barnsley, Pauline Sunter, J. L. Gerome Ferris and 
Maud Humphrey are for the most part admirably done. Vignette 
portraits in monochrome, of each of the artists represented, accom- 
pany the interesting letter-press, by Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, which 
consists of a careful critical survey of the field of water-color 
painting in this country. The frontispiece, ‘‘ A Late Arrival,” 
by Mr. Smedley, an excellent bit of genre, shows a young man 
passing along the piazza of a summer boarding-house under a 
running fire of criticisms upon his personal appearance ; the char- 
acters are very well indicated, and the reproduction of the original 
water-color is only defective in the too heavy printing of the 
shadows of some of the faces. Mrs, Sherwood’s ‘‘ Girl with 
Flowers’’ is charming in color ; the frock of daffodil and white 
against the cool gray tones of the background make a delightful 
harmony., Mr. Palmer’s ‘‘ Newly Fallen Snow” is clever and 
characteristic in treatment. Mr. Moran’s young lady is pretty 
and graceful, and defily and harmoniously colored. We could 
wish that there was more suggestion of anatomical structure be- 
neath her dainty costume. A little less suggestion of relief and 
less strength of color in Mr. Ferris’s plate would not be amiss. 
The pictures present different styles of technique, as well as varying 
degrees of excellence in themselves. Some of them would make 
very useful copies for studerits; for much of the feeling of the 
originals is preserved in cases where it was worth preserving. 
The price of the volume is $12.50, which is not excessive, con- 
sidering that probably not many thousands of copies have been 
issued. Such color printing as this is very costly, and it is only 
when impressions of a plate can be greatly multiplied to meet the 
demand for an uncommonly large edition—as in the case, for in- 
stance, of the color studies which are given with The Art Amateur 
each month—that work of this class can be produced at a lower 
rate. In book form, nothing so good in this class of color print- 
ing has been published before in this country. 


THE DEVIL’s PICTURE BOOK, the name of obloquy 
bestowed by the Puritans on playing cards, is adopted as the title 
of a sumptuously printed history of the subject, written by Mrs. 
J. K. Van Rensselaer, and just issued by Dodd, Mead & Company. 
Card players of the Caucasian race are so conservative that all 
attempts to supplant the familiar stereotyped pieces of pasteboard 
have failed completely. Our archaic representations of King, 
Queen and Knave apparently will never go out of fashion ; and 
perhaps this is as well, for there is a quaintness about their con- 
ventional design which is not without its charm, But any one 
































who supposes that little variation of the types so familiar to us is 
to be found outside of Caucasian lands will be speedily disabused 
of the error on turning over the pages of this delightful volume. 
The colored frontispiece introduces us to some Persian cards, 
charmingly characteristic, in which the gold lacquer of the origi- 
nals is cleverly reproduced, and two colored plates farther on show 
very curious circular specimens from Cashmere, owned by Mr. 
Lockwood de Forrest. Most interesting old Italian, German and 
Japanese examples are furnished by Mrs. Van Rensselaer ; but 
most curious of all, perhaps, are the fac-similes of North Ameri- 
can Indian cards, cut out of deerskin and painted by members of 
the Apache tribe. The originals of these are in the National 
Museum, Washington, as are also the North American Indian 
gambling-sticks of the Haida tribe (Queen Charlotte Islands) 
carved on cubes of wood, and the gambling-sticks of the Alaska 
Indians, painted on cubes of wood, also shown in the book. 
There have been issued from time to time in England and France 
curious packs of playing cards—mostly brought out with political 
purpose—notably during the French Revolution—which we 
should have liked to have seen illustrated in Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer’s work. But it would be ungracious to deplore slight 
omissions of this kind when this difficult undertaking has been 
carried out with so much success, Both author and publisher are 
entitled to the hearty thanks of the public. The work of both 
has been admirably done. Perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that the purpose of ‘‘ The Devil’s Picture Book’’ may find such 
official recognition by the Grolier Club that the success of the 
recent show there of artistic bill posters may be followed soon by 
an exhibition of artistic playing cards, 


FRA Lippo LipPI, by Margaret VereFarrington. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons). The career of this worldly contemporary 
of spiritual Fra Angelico is a romance in itself, and to make it 
readably so for the drawing-room, there was only needed the del- 
icate womanly touch which our author has imparted to it in the 
very handsome volume before us. We will not quarrel with her 
for not choosing as the basis of her story what a man might con- 
sider the most exciting adventure in the painter’s life barely hinted 
at in this book. We refer, of course, to the young Carmelite’s 
capture of Barbary pirates who sold him into slavery to a Moor- 
ish chief, who was so charmed by the striking likeness Lippo drew 
of him in charcoal on the prison wall that he loaded him with 
presents and sent him home a free man. No one will find fault 
with the lady for preferring to use the later romantic incident of 
the monk’s love for the beautiful Lucrezia Buti, whom he dis- 
covered in the convent of Santa Margherita, at Prato, where he 
was sent to decorate the choir of the Duomo, and painted as the 
Madonna for his most famous fresco. Without any material de- 
parture from the facts zs they have come down to us in history, 
Mrs. Farrington gives us adelightfully written love story. That 
Fra Lippo’s sudden death was due to poisoning at the instigation 
of Lucrezia’s jealous cousin, whom he formerly courted, is per- 
haps too conjectural to be accepted as history, but the suspicion is 
reasonable enough to serve the purpose of a novel, The collo- 
type illustrations of the book are all interesting, and most of them 
are much more, for they are excellent reproductions of famous 
paintings. There is nothing in the story to call for the introduc- 
tion of the ‘‘ Angel’’ and of the ‘*‘ Madonna della Stella” of Fra 
Angelico, but they are so good that we are glad tohavethem. Of 
Fra Lippo’s paintings we are given ‘‘ The Annunciation,” ‘‘ Virgin 
and Child’’ ‘* The Coronation of the Virgin” and the ** Madonna 
and Child.” There are also views of Florence, Ancona, Prato 
and Spoletc. 


A DRIFTWOOD FIRE, by John Logan. (L. Prang & 
Co.) Christmas booklets demand somewhat indulgent criticism, 
as a rule, but this has a really artistic quality in its color decora- 
tion by F. Schuyler Matthews, that fairly justifies its being.— 
SUMMER THOUGHTS FOR YULE TIDE and THE WINDS OF THE 
SEASONS, are two bookletS of the conventional order; but for 
students unable to obtain real water-color drawings, the illus- 
trations will be found valuably suggestive. The ‘ drawing 
stone” is not allowed to usurptoo prominent a place, and soft 
washes of color and delicate gradation of tone simulate cleverly 
the essential characteristics of pure aquarelle.—THE STORY OF A 
Dory is an amphibious thing—half book, half boat. With a 
practical anchor and genuine mast, it combines the more usual 
attributes of a booklet. The idea is so neatly carried out that 
it would be captious to object to it as trifling —CHRISTMAS 
Carps, also sent us by L, Prang & Co., keep up the reputation 
of the firm for pretty faces and very good color printing. —PLay- 
ING SCHOOL, by Ida Waugh—an extra large Christmas card—is a 
very successful facsimile by Prang, of a pretty water-color of a 
group of children, set in a cut-out mount adorned with delicate 
yellow flowers. 


SUMMERLAND, by Margaret MacDonald Pullman 
(Lee & Shepard). Now that wood-engraving is, like steel en- 
graving, in danger of becoming a lost art, a volume of illustra- 
tions in that method, cut in the style which America introduced 
and perfected, is in itself a thing to be grateful for. Here isan 
oblong folio of flower studies and landscapes exquisitely printed. 
Some of the blocks evidently have been intrusted to 'prentice hands, 
which is a pity, and it makes the announcement on the title-page 
that the engraving has been done ‘ under the direction of George 
T. Andrew” of little account. A few years ago this stereotyped 
guarantee of approval by a contractor for the work of his pupils 
was frequent, and it went far toward reconciling us to the then 
impending decline in wood-engraving ; when it becomes a com- 
mercial necessity that the identity of an artist shall be concealed 
in the interest of his employer, the extinction of his art can only be 
a matter of time. Some of the blocksin ‘‘ Summerland,” it must 
be said, however, are uncommonly good, and we can but regret 
that we are not permitted to give the credit where it is due in 
such cases. Apart from technical considerations, the book at- 
tracts us because it is free from the spurious prettiness that too 
often disfigures publications of its class. If the weak attempt at 
letter‘ng in the half titles had only given place to good, legible 
type, we should he still further grateful to author and publishers. 


Our OLD HoME, by Hawthorne. Holiday Edition, 
2vols. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The publishers of the most ar- 
tistic bindings the world has ever seen applied to volumes for every- 
day use, have, in this superb edition, surpassed themselves. For 
in sober truth it may be said that these books are among the 
most beautiful of any country, and yet have an air of something 
to be read and used, not mere sumptuous things for show only. 
This famous Boston house recognizes the possibilities of raising 
the craft of bookmaking to the level of the fine arts ; and were 
the contents of the volume under notice mere rubbish, instead of 
constituting one of the most charming of American classics, they 
would be almost worth preserving for their corporeal beauty 
alone. The collotype plates of famous English scenes and 
buildings, lavishly introduced to illustrate the text, are not 
wholly satisfactory ; they are good of their kind—some notably 
so; but to reach the high standard of the printing, binding and 
general finish of this edition would be impossible in pictures 
based upon any method of direct photographic reproduction. 


OuR NEWENGLAND. Her nature described by Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie. (Roberts Bros., Boston.) This is an oblong 
volume of photo-reproductions of New England scenery, which 
as a table book or as a book of studies of more than merely topo- 
graphical interest, will find many friends. The difference between 
a genuine etching and a dry mechanical reproduction is great to 
those who are experts, but to the average person it is to be feared 
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these extremely pretty pictures will prove more attractive even 
than etchings. They have the fascination of facts, and as the 
scenes they depict are beautiful in themselves, the want of true 
tone and imperfect value—the inevitable result of photography so 
far—will not mar their effect, save to a very few. The text of 
such a book is supposed 'by most people to be mere interleaving 
of the plates ; but if they read this they may find it no less enjoy- 
able in its own way than the pictures, which, by pleasant fiction, 
are supposed to illustrate the text. 


LYRICS FOR A LUTE, by Frank Dempster Sherman. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Gathered here in a perfectly printed 
volume, with poems made familiar in the pages of The Century 
and elsewhere, are a number of other lyrics dainty enough for the 
title. The book is not society verse nor bric-d-brac trifling, but, 
for the most part, veritable poetry. Its finished neatness and ex- 
quisite precision of epithet are not gained at the cost of better 
things. A book so well equipped for a long life is not often pub- 
lished, but this has all the evidence of staying power, and will be- 
come in time, probably, the ‘‘rare first edition” of future cata- 
logues. Among the younger poets not one has greater promise 
than Mr. Sherman ; indeed, in face of such a collection of verses, 
one is tempted to forget that he is a coming man and to regard 
him as come and well come. 


TISAYAC OF THE YOSEMITE, by B. M. Toland (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.), isa poem of high aspiration but hardly equal ful- 
filment. Illustrated profusely by Frederick Dielman, at his best, 
with a frontispiece in colors by Will H. Low, and other pictures 
by well-known artists, it is not easy to utter a word of dispraise. 
But yet, as a whole, the book fails to satisfy. The curiously un- 
happy undertext decoration after the Japanese idea, the difficulty 
in reading the poem because of the pictures, or in finding the pic- 
tures because of the poem, whatever be the cause, in spite of ex- 
quisite care in its ‘‘ get up,” the volume is not the artistic success 
its externals fit it to be. 


IN AND OUT OF BOOK AND JOURNAL, by A. Sydney 
Roberts. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) We have here a commonplace 
book of an uncommonplace character, for there is a distinct charm 
in the contents, which, if good and bad like humanity, are as pi- 
quant and interesting. The little sketches that embellish the pages 
are very dainty things ; the text is made up of chance aphorisms 
and ripe epigrams thrown down haphazard, but well worth look- 
ingover. From the saying, ‘‘ ‘ Even the ant has Bile’—Lucian,”’ 
with a spanking illustration of a nephew being chastised, to 
“¢ Faith is a higher faculty than reason’—Bailey,” is a good jump, 
but the compiler takes it easily. So should the book be taken. 


GOETHE'S Faust (Frederick A. Stokes Co.), is a 
new edition of the well-known translation by John Anster. The 
illustrations, by Frederick J, Boston, are more suited to Gounod’s 
opera than Goethe’s grand poem, which hardly lends itself to 
prettiness. Daudet’s ‘‘ Tartarin” has evidently been the model 
of this book ; but Faust isa hero of different calibre from the 
Tarascon adventurer ; and in memory of the many previous at- 
tempts to depict the scenes of the famous classic, it is impossi- 
ble to be contented with this. As an effective bit of bookmaking 
for the holidays, however, the volume should prove popular, 


ENGLISH POEMS, illustrated with etchings by M. M. 
Taylor (J. B. Lippincott Co.) The poems are well-known favor- 
ites by the older school of poets, Burns, Cunningham, Cowper, 
Thomson, and the like. The etchings are full of the feeling of the 
poetry possibly, but they do not directly illustrate the text. Some 
are exceedingly pretty, and the book, on the whole, is pleasant. 


RECENT FICTION. 

OVER THE TEACUPS, by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) To criticise a book by the best loved 
writer of our times is impossible ; you buy it, read it, and declare 
it lacks the perfect charm of ** The Autocrat,’’ because no flavors 
tell so keenly on a palate half-satiated ; but coldly to dissect it were 
a brutality unthinkable. In this book on almost every topic 
under the sun the genial doctor gossips round and about. On 
pictorial art, however, he says little ; a somewhat fierce denuncia- 
tion of a picture by Spagnoletto, introduced as a parallel to Zola- 
ism in literature, is almost his only reference to painting. A Circe 
who turns her victims into lambs is a novel fancy, but not pecul- 
iarly susceptible of being made into a picture. Yet art, like 
nature, assimilates foreign matter to produce unexpected results, 
and The Breakfast Table books will do more toward the uncon- 
scious education of an artist than many a technical treatise. 

A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE, by F. Marion 
Crawford (Macmillan). This little story of a Russian Count, an 
exile reduced to earn his bread by making cigarettes in the workshop 
of a Munich tobacconist, is a work of genuine art. Improbable 
although its plot may be it is more true to human nature than 
many a morbidly accurate study of modern realism. So fantastic 
are its incidents that it might almost pass as an allegory ; but that 
it has no moral of any sort, except that virtue has, in romance, 
more tangible rewards than the proverb is willing to allow it. 
The comedy of many of the scenes enhances the pathos of the 
heroine’s sacrifice of her hair to save the honor of the poor mad 
Count. How all comes right in the end is hardly fair to tell. 
But in these days when tedious analysis, religious controversy and 
South African bloodshed usurp three-fourths of our novel, the 
welcome to a genuine story told gracefully and with true pathos 
should be cordial and unanimous, 


A WARD OF THE GOLDEN GATE, by Bret Harte. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The incomparable witchery of Bret 
Harte’s style is felt in every page of this story, although the 
characters are less unconventional than most of its author's crea- 
tion. The plot is of the slightest, but the clearly defined figure 
of the heroine, hero, villain and first old man—to borrow the 
phraseology of the stage—are each interesting enough to atone 
for the slender motive. Buena Yerba is one more of those de- 
lightful ‘* free and frank young Yankee maidens” that charm two 
continents. The sketch of Mr. Paul Hathaway the young hero- 
politician is of a somewhat new type, etched in with clear deci- 
sive lines. Colonel Pendleton has more in common with Colonel 
Pendennis that even the similarity of name, although the episode 
of his career in Germany, where his old colored servant becomes a 
proficient student of the perplexing language of that Empire in a 
short twelvemonth, borders on the farcical. The account of an 
acting version of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” as given in a German 
theatre, is extremely amusing. Even Bret Harte’s imagination 
could hardly have invented that strange perversion, which must 
be a true tale of a truly wonderful performance. 


COME ForTH, by E. Stuart Phelps and H. D. Ward 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). We have here in the story of Laza- 
rus, One more attempt to record the New Testament in the 
guise of the historic novel. Opinions differ widely as to the 
propriety of this form of fiction. Artistically considered, the 
thing is shocking if not very well done. While the authors have 
not been so successful as in ‘‘ The Master of the Magicians,” in 
which they reproduced admirably the times of the Babylonian 
captivity, with Daniel as the central figure, they have approached 
their subject with reverent spirit, and if they have fallen short of 
the dramatic force of ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” the ideal romance of this kind, 
the failure may be largely due to scruples which will be duly ap- 
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preciated, especially by the many who object to any paraphrase 
of the Scriptures for purely literary purposes. 


IN THE VALLEY, by Harold Frederic (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). If the author of this book lacks the rare style of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, he has much of his power of fascina- 
tion. The scene is laid in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century by the banks of the Mohawk River, and from its power- 
ful opening to its climax the story is well told and of absorbing 
interest. It is indeed an excellent novel of adventure, spirited in 
narrative and healthy in tone. 


TALES OF NEW ENGLAND, by Sarah Orme Jewett. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) When eleven previous volumes have 
attained popularity the success of the twelfth should be certain, 
Those who appreciate studies in dialect and sketches of common- 
place people done excellently well, this book will not fail to 
please. One or two of its stories plead for quotation ; but as they 
would spoil by compressing and cannot be given in full, those who 
are curious must be directed to the book itself. 





VARIOUS. 


MUSICAL GROUNDWORK, by Frederick Crowest. (F. 
Warne & Co.) This manual for musicians is a useful handbook 
enough; for its author speaks witn knowledge. Therefore, al- 
though a compilation, it has the merit of being a selection from 
the huge store of material just adapted to the amateur who wishes 
to know the simple facts of the art without going too deeply into 
its history or technical details. Mr. Crowest’s Great Tone Poets 
popularized the lives of musicians, and this handbook aims to make 
their science popular. Fora reference book to those taking up 
music for educational purposes, it will be worth obtaining, even if 
Grove and Fetis are already on their shelves. 


A LITTLE BROTHER OF THE RICH, and other verses, 
by Edward Sandford Martin (Charles Scribner’s Sons). Pub- 
lished in duodecimo some time since, and reprinted as ‘* Pirated 
Poems” in England, where many thousands were sold anonymous- 
ly, this little volume, or rather the text, which is here recast and 
much augmented, has had already a somewhat romantic career. 
It holds neat rhymings and dainty triflings, with now and againa 
thought not less true because uttered half in jest, and is not with- 
out a chance of being remembered longer than more serious 
poetic efforts, ; 

THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, Volumes V. 
and VI., by Henry Adams, relate the events of the first adminis- 
tration of President Madison ; the tortuous and complicated ne- 
gotiations with France and England, necessitated by the annoy- 
ances to which both of these powers subjected American com- 
merce after the issuance of Napoleon's decrees prohibiting Eng- 
lish trade with the Continent and the retaliatory English ** Orders 
in Council,’ are clearly unfolded. The chapter of accidents 
which led to war with England rather than with France is re- 
counted, and the unfortunate beginning of the War of 1812, for 
which its very promoters had made no preparation ; the enthusias- 
tic Kentuckians expecting a few thousand unorganized men to 
finish it off-hand in six months. The story of the struggle is 
brought down to the time of Madison's second election, and a 
gloomy picture of the condition of the nation is drawn. The 
three volumes to follow these will contain the history of Madison’s 
second administration, with which the work will conclude. It 
is provided with colored maps, and is handsomely bound in cloth, 
(Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN seems destined to 
occupy permanently a new field in the periodical literature of the 
day, which may be described as midway between the illustrated 
daily paper and the popular illustrated magazine. In general pur- 
pose, it suggests more than any other publication, Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Weekly newspaper, but it is in quarto form and gives 
much more reading matter and illustrations ; but this is to be ex- 
pected from its higher price. It uses, largely, the Kurtz ‘ half 
tone” photographic process for reproduction of actual scenes, 
and these pictures are supplemented by many original drawings, 
generally excellent. The Illustrated American doubtless did 
wisely in dropping its colored supplements and reducing its size. 


THE ANNALS OF TACITUS has just been issued in 
the Camelot Series, for which A, Lovell & Co., of New York, are 
exclusive agents in this country, The editor has used Gordon's 
classic translation in this edition, 

W. BELLEW, is a 
more or less 


HEALTH GUYED, BY FRANK P. 
small book of small jokes with many ‘ illustrations,” 
humorous. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

PUBLISHERS have no greater difficulty than catering 
to the tastes of little children, and it is a high compliment to 
Messrs. F, Warne & Co, to say that THE RAILWAY TRAIN just 
brought out by them (designed by Alfred J. Johnson), with ex- 
cellent colored pictures, is thoroughly good of its class. The lo- 
comotive and its train of cars is a constant delight to the small 
boy and he can find here, from cover to cover, every variety of his 
favorite, on both sides of the Atlantic, 


THE HOLIDAY PAINTING BOOK, published by the 
same firm, gives a score or so of pictures representing many famil- 
iar scenes in child-life. The outlines are neatly given on one 
page with the colored models opposite, in the old-fashioned way. 


FRIDAY’s CHILD, by “ Frances,” is the story of an un- 
fortunate but good-tempered little boy and his dog, Crusoe, who 
gets into as many scrapes as himself and takes his punishment 
with a patience almost as exemplary. It is very neatly bound in 
white and gray, and is illustrated. (E, P. Dutton & Co.) 


‘ AGAINST HEAvy Opps, by H. H. Boyesen. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) A capital book for boys by a veteran in their 
Written with all the breezy feeling of a comrade’s in- 


service. 
terest, the story is sure to fascinate the audience it addresses. 
WHOSE FAULT, by Jeannie Harrison. (E. P. Dut- 


ton & Co.), a pleasantly told story for girls, with a religious 


atmosphere throughout. 


DoLLy’s STORY BooK (F. Warne & Co.) will be 
greatly prized by every little girl of tender age, for it is not at all 
necessary that it should be read to insure enjoyment. The at- 
tractive colored pictures that abound tell most graphically the 
story of Dolly’s travels all over the world and her meetings with 
dollies of other lands than her own, All are depicted in the na- 
tional costumes of their respective countries, 


THE Farry BOOK, issued by the same firm, is a 
thick volume into which are crammed about every story of prince, 
princess, giant, dwarf and elf that ever delighted children. The 
new colored plates are attractive in their way, but, by contrast, 
they show up unmercifully the worn state of the old wood-cuts, 
which seem to have done yeoman service in their time, 
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THE BECKWITH PORTRAIT STUDY. (COLOR 


PLATE NO. 1.) 


ON page 12 Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith makes his own 
suggestions to those who would copy his spirited portrait study 
of his friend, Mr. W. A. Coffin. 


ROSES, BY V. DANGON. (COLOR PLATE NO. 2.) 


THIS facsimile of the original painting in oils will be 
found full of suggestion for the student, It is not often that 
roses of so many different species and colors are combined so 
harmoniously. Although the large light Malmaisons are made 
to predominate, yet they mass most agreeably with the yellow 
Maréchal Neils and the warmer tea roses. As a counterpart to 
these we have the smaller red mass above, giving a rich warm 
centre, though thrown back enough to relieve the stems of the 
white cluster roses and buds, Without the latter species we 
should have had too much solidity ; these give an open, delicate 
effect, such as is required for the upper and outlying portions of 
the composition, But few leaves are used, except those that serve 
to relieve the roses. The vase is of old bronze-like copper, rich 
and warm in color, with high light upon it that responds happily 
to the lights on the roses. The background produces no strong 
contrasts, as it partakes so much of the general shadow tints. 
Notice that the light comes from the right of the group. Now 
that we have analyzed the general scheme, we can discuss treat- 
ment, 2s we have effects here that are peculiar to oils, and it is 
best not to force any other medium into an attempt to produce 
them. Water colors, for instance, would lose their true charac- 
teristics if used for actual copying in this case. Although as 
studies portions of the picture contain valuable truths for workers 
in gouache and water color, Observe that the vase is consider- 
ably to the left of the centre ; it should be outlined with precision : 
then locate the roses and leaves, being careful to get them per- 
fectly correct as a mass, but leaving details to be carried out ata 
later stage. Set the palette first for the background and the 
vase, employing white, Naples yellow, yellow ochre, raw and 
burnt Sienna, ivory black, rose madder, and a little cadmium and 
lemon yellow for the high lights on the vase. The olive tints in 
the background and vase depend upon black and yellow ochre, 
and the violet tints in the background upon the careful introduc- 
tion of rose madder. The background should be laid in very 
freely with a large flat hog-hair brush, and carried thinly on all 
the outlines, never leaving off abruptly against them. The vase 
must have its first painting of its general coloring while the 
background is fresh ; but the higher finish may be deferred. The 
roses and leaves that come directly on the background should also 
be painted while that is fresh. If the canvas is kept away from 
heat and draught, the color will dry slowly; inverting it over 
water will retard the drying still more, Clear white may be used 
to map in these roses first, as it will soften into the background 
tint somewhat. Employ hog-hair brushes for the flowers, For 
all the roses the respective shades will call for the olive and violet 
tints produced on the first palette, also for lemon yellow; and 
they will be very transparent if laid on deftly, without much 
manipulation, adding finally strong lights where they are required. 
Lay in the light and the dark greens of the leaves as they occur, 
aiming to give the light the first chance, as the shadows will be 
more transparent if carried thinly over the lighter color. Black 
and white will be wanted when the greens give way to gray tones. 

If the large rose that has fallen on the horizontal surface down 
atthe right, and the smaller one immediately above it can also 
be painted in before any of the color dries, then all the rest may 
wait without fear of marring the general keeping. The most 
natural way of working upon an original study is from the centre 
outward, and it is always more desirable where the entire work 
can be done before any drying takes place. It will be understood 
that this picking and choosing is an expedient devised in order to 
make the freshly painted background avail, and yet secure plenty 
of time for a large part of the work. If the composition is so 
elaborate or extensive that this method is not practicable, the 
background may be treated as in portraiture. The two roses 
indicated above may be painted petal by petal, but the better way 
is to lay a thin rose color over an entire surface. This should be 
rose madder, if English, American or German colors are used, 
and **laque fixe de garance,’’ if French colors are employed. 
Then develop the petals by applying, in the lighter parts, white 
and Naples yellow; in the shadows, Naples yellowand “terre 
verte” ; the latter being complementary to the under, rose color, 
will give the neutral tint. The deeper central touches want pure 
rose laid more heavily. If one is skilful enough to combine the 
colors as required and lay them where they belong at once, they 
will appear purer and more life-like than when worried and 
coaxed to come to order. The rose that is lying down would, of 
itself, make a pleasing little study, detached from the picture. 

Assuming that it is now necessary to let the background dry, it 
should be left until there is no tack to it, so that it will bear oiling 
with poppy oil before the work is resumed. Let the mass of red 
roses now be laid in with rose madder or ‘‘ laque fixe de garance,”’ 
and the petals developed as follows: Burnt Sienna and ivory 
black in the deepest places, burnt Sienna and scarlet vermilion 
where they are brightest and warmest, black and white where 
there is an appearance of gray, white and Naples yellow in the 
lights. The young buds belonging to the white cluster roses 
really take the colors of. the red roses, and the centre of the 
warm tea rose at the extreme left wants the same. The 
Maréchal Neil above and that one far to the right should be 
painted in first with lemon yellow; then warmer yellows, cool 
grays, and white slightly tinted with pink, if applied as they are 
respectively called for, will develop the petals. The central mass 
of roses now want much the same treatment as the two pink 
ones first described. The Malmaisons have more color than those 
produced in our greenhouses here—their prototypes were grown 
in the open air in sunny France. In finishing the vase let the 
colors lie in abrupt angular patches the better to give the metallic 
effect. Smoothing down will only weaken. Remember that a 
published plate is necessarily smoother than the oil painting that 
it represents, and one should copy its effect, not its actual surface. 
Poppy oil or the best retouching varnish should be applied to the 
whole of the canvas before the final finish is given, and a good 
view from a proper distance must decide if all is in eH 

H. C. G, 





ROVAL WORCESTER, (COLOR PLATE NO. 3.) 


FIRST tint the plate with matt white and have it fired. 
Then draw the outline carefully with a lead pencil and lay a thin 
wash of sky blue over the design. Shade with the same color ap- 
plied in thin washes, until as dark as the example. The leaves 
are deep biue green, shaded with brown green and dark green 
No. 7. For the brown leaves use chestnut brown shaded with 
the same. Outline with gold or raised paste and gold. Direc- 


tions for using raised paste were given with design No. 2. The 
gold should be applied with a stippling brush. (See M. B. Alling’s 
articles on ‘t‘ Royal Worcester” under China Painting department. ) 
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PAPER AND ENVELOPE REPOUSSE BOX. 


THE brass for this should be in one piece and of 7 
Metal or 25 Standard Wire Gauge. After the metal has been 
properly prepared the design should be transferred accurately up- 
on it. Fasten down the sheet of brass to the cement block and 
begin the outlining with a tracer similar to No. 16, but a few sizes 
smaller. The curves should be done with freedom and all cor- 
ners should be rounded off. Throughout this design angularity 
and stiffness must be avoided, for roundness is the chief charac- 
teristic of the style. When the outlining isdone, remove the 
metal from the block, clean and reverse it. Start the raising 
with as large tools as possible, keeping them somewhat away 
from the edges, the intention being to imitate old German work, 
with its rounded simplicity of form rather than the French or Italian 
styles in each of which the characteristic is sharpness of definition. 
Where the edges of leaves require a certain amount of clearness, 
trace a line with a blunt tracer, just inside that of the outline, us- 
ing the same freedom as in the first outlining. The depth, how- 
ever, should be varied, in order to obtain the proper effects. 
Having gone over all the raising, detach the metal from the ce- 
ment, clean it, fill up the back with cement and replace it on the 
block, with the face, of course, uppermost. Take down those 
portions of the background which have come up accidentally dur- 
ing the process of raising. Use coarse mats both for the back- 
ground and tooling over the leaves such as 50or 41, and 70 or 71, 
respectively. These will preserve the character of the style bet- 
ter than smooth or fine mats. The edges of the leaves and other 
edges, should not be sharpened up when the tooling is done, 
nor the outline obliterated, as is usual when working in other 
styles. The manner of making up will be clearly seen from the 
drawing itself, noting that the dotted lines mark the points at 
which the strip should be bent. The partitions for separating 
the paper from the envelopes, etc., may be of thin wood, which 
the amateur will find more easy to manage than metal. 


NUT PLATES, 

AT the request of several subscribers we begin this 
month a new set of six nut plates to go with the six published. 

(1) Zhe Buckeye, or Horse-chestnut.—The leaves should be 
painted in dark green, grass green and brown green, with a very 
little apple green in the high lights. For the unopened nut pods 
use apple green and mixing yellow, shaded with yellow brown. 
Some of the thorns are to be brown and some green. The 
opened pod is to be painted with yellow brown, shaded with dark 
brown. For the nuts within it use yellow brown, shaded with red 
brown. Leave the white of the china untouched for the high 
lights, and shade a very light purple tint from that spot into the 
surrounding yellow color of the nut. 

(2) The Beech-nut plate—The foliage should be outlined in 
brown green, and painted with grass green and dark green with 
light bluish green high lights. Paint the nuts with a wash of 
yellow brown, shaded with deep red brown and dark brown. For 
the stem employ gray, shaded with brown. The little buds 
should be brown, and the end of the stem where the new wood 
shows, yellow. 


LAST TWO OF THE SET OF FRUIT BOWLS. 


(11) Orange Blossoms.—Paint the nearer or more 
vivid leaves with apple green and mixing yellow, shaded with 
brown green and grass green, The fainter leaves under the 
blossoms should be put in with apple green and sepia. Shade the 
blossoms with gray made of carmine and green No. 7. Paint 
the stamens jonquil yellow shaded with orange yellow. Put 
white on the high lights of the petals, so as to make them very 
slightly raised. 

(12) Peach Blossoms.—Use carmine No, 1 and mixing yellow to 
outline and tint the blossoms, with a little green No. 7 in the 
shadows, Tint the sepals flesh red, shading with dark red 
brown. Paint the stamens jonquil yellow shaded with capucine 
red. The leaves are to be painted with grass green and mixing 
yellow shaded with yellow brown. The stem should be yellow 
brown shaded with dark red brown. If this plate has the ground 
tinted let it be in cream color. 





THE VASE DESIGN. (Page 17.) 


THIs design is exceedingly well suited for a modifica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Royal Worcester” style which has lately been popu- 
lar with some of our best American china-painters. To carry it 
into execution, begin by tinting the vase all over with vellum. 
The great difficulty in putting on this tint perfectly smooth has 
hitherto been encountered in grinding down the colors to the 
proper consistency ; now, however, several firms keep it ready 
prepared in a moist state. All that is needed is to add a little co- 
paiba oil and spirits of turpentine to thin the paste slightly on 
the palette, and it is then ready for use. A sample prepared by 
M. T. Wynne has just been tested with quite satisfactory results. 
When the tint is thoroughly dry, let it be fired before proceeding 
further, It will then be unnecessary to scrape off the tint within 
the lines of the design, which is a tedious process. When fired, 
draw the design with a finely pointed pencil, or transfer it in the 
usual way. Before doing this, tint the lower part of the vase, 
from midway in its height, with Lacroix yellow brown, taking 
care to blend it off with the cream-colored vellum so that the line 
where they join is imperceptible. Near its base the vase should 
be shaded down with chestnut brown; but this color can be put 
on when the painting is completed, or else scraped off within the 
lines of the design. Begin painting the flowers by putting a flat 
tint of egg matt yellow all over them. When dry, shade thinly 
with red brown mixed with dark brown Nos, 4 or 17, in Lacroix 
colors. Outline both flowers and foliage withred brown. For 
the foliage it is as well to wipe out the yellow tint in parts. Use 
matt blue green mixed with light yellow green for the flat tint, 
and shade when dry with matt bronze green. Should the chest- 
nut brown at the base of the vase fail to look sufficiently rich, add 
a little of the color of the flower shadows. The ground of all the 
decoration of the neck of the vase must accord with that of its 
base. The flowers and light bands repeat the coloring of the 
flowers on the body of the vase. The outline of a round object 
showing only one third of its circumference, it will be necessary 
to repeat the design in varied fashion on the other si_e. 





IN an address at Onslow College, England, not long 
ago, Lady Dilke maintained that English artisans were far behind 
French and Austrian competitors. The French and Austrians 
owed their enviable position in the world to the establishment 
of art schools, in which a boy had an opportunity of showing his 
individual aptitude, and being subsequently transferred to the de- 
partment of industry for which his abilities qualified him. The 
maintenance of art schools cost the governments of the countries 
referred to less than those belonging to the English Government, 
and showed much better results. She advocated the Austrian 
system, 


THE highly finished chalk drawing from the antique 
no longer holds the position it has occupied as a test for passage 
into the (London) Royal Academy schools ; candidates must show 
in addition specimens of their achievement in other branches, in- 
cluding a drawing of a head from the life and a composition. 





Correspondence, 


ADVICE ABOUT INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


SIR : Will you favor me in your next issue with some 
suggestions for the decoration of walls and ceilings. (1) The 
hall is finished in hard wood (red birch) and has an oak mantel ; 
the corner window looks toward the northeast. There is a spin- 
dle work arch directly across the hall where the stairs are ; the 
carpet isa Wilton, a cream ground with small geometrical pat- 
tern in gray green, old rose and wood brown. What would be 
suitable for the ceiling and walls of this hall. I do not want 
paper. Shall I kalsomine them? I wish it to be a warm look- 
ing hall. (2) The drawing-room has a wide window facing 
north and a window looking west. The carpet isan Axminster, 
cream ground with a conventional design of dark rich colors. The 
portiéres are peacock blue, the window curtains of pale blue green 
and gold silk and natural linen shades. The woodwork is of 
birch. The dining-room facing south and west finished in birch 
also, with black walnut mantel, walnut furniture, same carpet as 
drawing-room. Could you suggest colors for wallsand ceilings of 
these two rooms which open into each other. (3) The bedroom 
over dining-room is finished in imitation of mahogany and has 
a mantel and over-mantel of the same between the windows ; the 
carpet is light blue ground, with light and dark cream pattern, 
with touches of terra cotta in the border. The furniture is 
about the same color as the woodwork. (4) Front bedroom, ma- 
hogany finish, carpet same as lower hall. Brass bedstead with 
canopy top. I have no furniture for this room. What would be 
suitable ? I thought of oak with brass finishings. Can you sug- 
gest a pretty drapery and spread for the brass bed, suggestions 
for the walls and ceilings of these two bedrooms ? 

E. A., Ontario, Canada. 


(1) In advising wall and ceiling decorations to harmonize with 
carpets and draperies already in use, we can only suggest a gen- 
eral scheme of color, as it is difficult to realize successfully the 
exact effect of a combination of colors though the most careful 
and clever description be given. As a rule morecheerful effects 
are obtained by using paper than kalsomine, although good re- 
sults may follow the latter if a judicious selection of color and 
tone is made, It will be easier for you to find paper to harmo- 
nize with carpet and draperies and produce the effect you desire, 
than toorder the kalsomine colors, Terra cotta would be a good 
color for the hall. The patterns obained by the same color in 
several tones would be preferable toa mixture of colors, though 
a fine tracery in gold would be admissible. Ceiling deep cream, 
with a carefully designed and rather deep border of gold tracery 
around and near the angle of the wall. (2) For the drawing- 
room use vieux rose paper with an all-over patttern of cream and 
small amount of gold. Frieze thirty-six inches, of larger pattern 
with cream and gold predominating. Ceiling deep cream color ; 
dull gold picture gilt moulding below the frieze. The scheme of 
color for the dining-room may be bronze gold and peacock green, 
the bronze gold predominating ; the ceiling cream and gold. (3) 
Select a paper having buff ground with blue scroll pattern, use a 
frieze thirty-six inches of bolder pattern showing some terra cotta 
shades, and let the ceiling be light buff, with a small all-over 
pattern. (4) We would suggest yellow and brown as a color 
scheme forthis room, Furniture may be mahogany, with Empire 
brass trimmings. For both bedrooms, soft harmonizing shades 
of India silk, or some of the beautiful cretonnes of which there 
is an infinite variety, would be suitable for draperies, 


SIR: Please give me suggestions for walls, ceilings, 
draperies and carpets in a new house. House faces south. The 
hall is finished in natural oak, the parlor in Prima Vera. 

E. E., Pittsburg. 

The first room one enters in a house should be distinctly cheer- 
ful. The reception hall may be hung with paper of a golden 
yellow ground covered with a large flowing pattern in brown not 
too deep in tone, avoiding a sharp contrast. The frieze may be 
about three feet deep, or six inches more, if the ceiling is high. 
Following a somewhat unusual method, make the frieze rather 
stronger in tone than the wall. If no paper can be found for this 
purpose, stencil a pattern to correspond with the paper in color, 
but decidedly darker in tone. For the cornice brown and yellow, 
with lighter shades predominating, to lead up to the dull yellow 
ceiling, covered with an all-over pattern in gold, would harmonize 
well. 


Sik: In building a new house costing six to ten 
thousand dollars, would you advise me (1) to put a steel ceiling 
in either parlor, hall or dining-room ? (2) Please suggest suita- 
ble finish for ceilings. (3) Would you advise a tile or hard wood 
floor in the vestibule ? (4) Should vestibule be lighted by gas ? 
(5) Should the dining-room be wainscoted ? (6) If so, how high ? 
(7) The woodwork is Southern pine with white pine panels in 
doors ; the floor ishard wood of red oak. Should the wainscoting 
be pine ? (8) What kind of gas fixtures and globes would you 
recommend ? (9) Can you advise me on these and other de- 
tails? (10) Would you think the four seasons good subjects for 
the four staircase windows, or would cupids and flowers be more 
appropriate ? The hall isvery light. I enclose plan of the house. 

Mrs. J. P., London, O. 


(1) Steel ceilings are more suitable for public buildings than 
private houses, (2) Tint or paper your ceilings in harmony with 
the color scheme of the rooms. (3) Tiles are suitable for the 
vestibule floor, (4) Use gas in the vestibule, with lantern fixture. 
(5,6, 7). The ordinary wainscot is three feet high. It may be five 
feet in dining-room with good effect. Use same wood as trim of 
room, (8) Lamps are now used almost exclusively for lighting 
rooms in ordinary use, but gas should be in readiness for any 
occasion that demands a stronger light. Fixtures in imitation of 
candles are effective. (9) We can advise you in decorating and 
furnishing, if you will send plan and dimensions. For terms 
consult ‘‘ Bureau of Home Decoration”? in The Art Amateur. 
(10) Use no figures or flowers in stained glass unless designed by 
men whose work is acknowledged to be beyond criticism. Better 
use leaded glass of an all-over pattern in two colors—yellow and 
white or brown and yellow. A good work on the subject might 
assist you—* Decoration and Furnishing of Houses,” by R. W. 
Edis, or ‘‘Interior Decoration,” by Brunner and Tryon. The 
back numbers of The Art Amateur would be of service. There is 
no reason for using inside shutters if you dislike them. 


Sir: Please give me some hints for painting and 
papering my bedroom, having two windows in it, one to the 
east and a dormer at the south side. At present the wood-work 
has on the first coat of paint for graining, the furniture being of 
cherry-wood, I should like to make it look as well as possible 
without too much expense, What is the latest in pillow shams ? 

Mrs. L.R., Northville. 

Use Vandyck brown paint for the wood-work, with yellow 
and brown wall paper, and deep cream color for the ceiling. 
Instead of a frieze, use a narrow band of the colors named, with 
a gilt bead above and a gilt picture moulding below, If there is 
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PLATE 887a.—BORDER FOR CHINA PAINTING, ‘‘Uwo1an Arnow.” By 
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BENEDICTION VEIL. By Mrs. BARNES BRUCE. 


Arrow.” By Parry Tuum, (For treatment, see page 50.) 
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PLATE 8880.—DESION FOR ECCLESIASTICAL 
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PLATE 888a.—DESION FOR ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY. Bxweviction Ven. By Mas. Barnes Bruce. PLATE 8886.—BORDER F 
(For treatment, 





IVY SPRAY FOR 
CHINA PAINTING. 





86.—BORDER FOR BENEDICTION VEIL. 
(For treatment, see page 48.) 





_ PLATE 890a.—CHINA PAINTING D 
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a cornice, put the picture moulding immediately beneath it, and 
omit the band. If you prefer a li; ghte r scheme of color, paint the 
wood-work café-au-lait ; use a soft lis ght brown and cream color- 
ed paper, have the ceiling cream color and follow the s same gen- 
eral directions as given above. Have nothing to do with ‘ * pillow 
shams” or any other shams, such, for instance as‘ graining” w hich 
you hint at. Instead of ‘ pillow shams’—which no person of 
taste now uses—a handsome cover overspreads the bed from 
head to foot. 


A SUBSCRIBER, Troy.—The cornice of aroom, such 
as you describe, papered in white and gold, might look best in the 
same colors. If, however, the curtains or furniture show any 
prevailing color, ‘the cornice should either blend well with it or be 
a good contrast. Any color goes well with gold and white, and as 
you give no further details, it would be impossible to recommend 
one shade more than another. The three-story hall, with its 
walls and ceiling in brown and yellow and white and yellow, 
might have its cornice painted i in dull orange red, so that all the 
colors suf ggest a bed of tulips in bloom, Should you prefer blue, 
any deep turquoise or somewhat soft, dull blue would harmonize 

well with the other shades. 


FRENCHWOMAN, Toronto.—Designs for carved book- 
shelves have appeared in The Art Amateur, but these, apparently, 
are not what you require. You say they are to make pretty 
decoration and to fit an irregular wall. If you would only send 
measured sketch of the place you propose to place them and in- 
dicate the irregularities of the wall, we should be pleased to make 
a rough sketch design for you. 


CHINA PAINTING (UERIES ANSWERED, 


M. L., Montreal.—Your failure in firing is prob- 
ably due to two causes. We presume that you have painted 
with the proper matt colors in powder. Now, “unless a sufficient 
quantity of fat oil is thoroughly incorporated with the powder by 
grinding it together on the palette, the color will not adhere to the 
china when fired ; on the other hand an excess of oil will cause blis- 
tering. Itis best tothin the color with a little spirits of turpentine 
after mixing it with the oil. Some paints—the reds, for instance 
—will work. better by adding one-eighth of the flux in powder 
made specially for matt colors, but it is not necessary unless a 
strong tint is required. Another fertile source of failure is from 
painting the colors on too thickly in the first instance. All china 
colors should be laid on thinly in a first painting ; when very dry 
they can be painted over again to strengthen the depth of tint if 
necessary. Royal Worcester (i.e., matt) colors do not need a 
specially strong firing. They can be fired at the same heat as 
transparent colors with perfect success. With regard to gold the 
raised paste must, of course, be fired before the gold is painted 
over it. If you put the gold on too thinly it will rub off ; it 
must have enough body to grip the paste or china beneath it. 








M. U., Baltimore.—A pretty decoration for a Trianon 
ice cream tray is to tint the shell-like edge s in three delicate colors, 
leaving the centre white. Take for instance Capucine red put on 
so thinly that it firesa salmon pink, for the outside ; put on apple 
green for the next ; and for the inside deep blue green. Lay the 
colors separately one below the other, then begin dabbing on the 
pink. As you near thegreen, take a clean dabber, thus blending 
the colors so that they imperceptibly run into each other. The ef- 
fect is charming if deftly done. When the tint is dry, paint a 
spray of vine leave ’s, with the autumn tints on them, partly across 
the middle of the tray, and makea smaller spray (which can be 
painted over the tint) to trail over from the outer edge. 


M. M., Toronto.—(1) Do not add flux to the paste 
for raised gold. (2) If properly mixed with fat oil and turpen- 
tine the paste is not likely to chip off. (3) We do not find much 
difference in the paste put up by different makers ; your best 
plan is to make experiments and keep to that you find best suited 
to your needs. (4) Matt bronze or matt wax colors are so named 
to distinguish them from other makes of matt colors; they are in 
effect the same, being opaque like gouache colors, 


E. W., Bethlehem, Pa.—You will find the studies you 
require for tiny sprays of flowers in the Dresden style at M. T 
Wynne's, 65 East Thirteenth Street, New York. This firm has also 
a large assortment of small figures for china painting. Could you 
not utilize the cupids on our fan design published last month ? 
You will also find many small figures by Boucher and others 
suitable for such work ia our back numbers. During the coming 
year we shall give some charming nymphs and cupids in colors. 


C. A. J., Philadelphia.—To paint the Royal Worces- 
ter cup, plate and saucer No, 2, follow the directions published 
with the design. You may, however, omit the vellum tint and 
paint directly on the china with Lacroix colors answering to the 
description given, Use matt gold for the border; it looks richer 
than bright gold. 


QUERIST, Brookline.—For such objects in fine im- 
ported china for decoration as you mention, you cannot do better 
than goto L, Cooley, 38 Tennyson Street, Boston, or send for 
his illustrated price-list. Most of the shapes you describe are 
shown on this list, indeed he sells nearly all those illustrated in 
The Art Amateur for decoration. For your brushes you may 
safely go to the same dealer. 


L. B., Abingdon, Va.—When the paint fries and blis- 
ters in the firing it proves that too much oil has been used with 
the color, When it cracks and rubs off after firing too little oil 
has been used. We presume that you had the vellum tint fired 
before painting over it, or else scraped it away within the lines of 
the design. Cooley’s tinting oil is excellent “and ve ry generally 
used, but copaiba oil is, perhaps, preferable for Royal Worcester 
painting. Gold will bliste sr if not put on smoothly or if applied 
too thickly; sometimes also if too much oil is mixed with it. 
Matt or Roman gold prepared on glass slabs needs only to be 
thinned with turpentine. 


L. C. M., Findlay, O.—If the gold is put on too 
thinly it will sometimes rub off after firing ; an extra hot firing 
only makes matters worse. A good even coat of gold that thor- 
oughly covers the china without being ‘‘ loaded” on, is what is re- 
quired to insure success. Gold fires at rose heat, as all overglaze 
colors do; but if properly applied it should adhere firmly ata 
somewhat ‘lighte r heat. 


A SUBSCRIBER, Howellsville, N. Y.—There is little 
doubt that your pieces were underfired, the heat applied not be- 
ing sufficient to fuse the surface of the china, Retouch your 
painting where necessary, and then if the china is fired properly 
it will come out with the usual glaze. 


REMOVING COLOR FROM FIRED CHINA. 


F. M. Steubenville, O.—You can take color off of 


china that has been fired with hydrofluoric acid ; but care must 
be taken not to let the acid touch the skin, for it is corrosive and 
a deadly poison. E xcept in a case of extreme urgency we would 
deprecate its use. Even in advanced classes in che mistry the 
professors rarely allow experiments with this powerful acid, as the 
fumes alone may cause blindness if incautiously managed, 





ARRANGING CHINA FOR EXHIBITION, 


SiR: Would you kindly give me suggestions for ar- 

ranging one hundred cups and saucers for exhibition ? 
M. A. C., Pittsburg, Pa. 

The stores for china often keep suspenders made of wire, that 
show off the whole saucer and the cup hanging beneath it, 
These arranged on boards, covered with dark maroon, dull pea- 
cock or olive-green cloth would display the painted objects 
well. Long, narrow brackets, with shelves to stand a saucer at 
the back, and cut sothat the cup sinks in, but is not hidden in 
front, being in a horseshoe-shaped shelf, also areeffective. They 
are sometimes backed with mirrors at each shelf, and plush cov- 
ered. The size is about the width of a saucer, but high enough 
to contain eight to twelve shelves, each with its saucer at the 
back, and cup held in the opening made for it. In lieu of these, 
boards fixed toa wall, and covered with cloth, with narrow 
ledges to rest the saucers upon, and shelves a little wider—about 
two inches below the ledge—would show all the designs, without 
separating the pieces too far. 


FIRING DECORATED GLASS. 
StR: Would you let me know if any of the kilns for 


amateurs’ china firing would be of any use for glass firing, or 
if that needs a special kiln? I want to fire 14-inch porcelain 
(glass) shades, such as are used on hanging lamps. What kind 
of colors are needed, and where could I procure them ? Please 
give some hints on glass painting and firing. How is the so- 
called satin finish produced, and if there is more than one way to 
obtain it? Yours truly, GLAss PAINTER, Toronto, 

Kilns that are used for china will also serve for glass, but the 
two cannot be fired together, because glass wi.] not bear such strong 
firing aschina. Special colors in dry powder are made for glass 
painting. These should be ground down with turpentine and fat 
oil, as inchina painting. Different kinds of fluxes are employed, 
in connection with certain colors especially, when painting on 
opal glass (like that used for lamp shades and vases), in order to 
bring out their full brilliancy. The reason for this is that the 
glass being thin will not bear sufficient heat to bring out the 
colors properly, as when painting on thick window glass. You 
will find Hz anc ock’ s book, entitle sd “The Amateur Potte ry and 
Glass Painter,” price two dollars, a very useful handbook, 


FAN PAINTING, 

Sir: Kindly tell me how to paint a white tissue fan 
already mounted. I wish to decorate it with pansies and butter- 
flies but have no experience in painting on anything so frail as 
white tissue, G. G. S., Brackettville. 

It is best to use water-colors for painting on a white tissue fan. 
Place the fan on a white cloth, a thick smooth towel, for example, 
so as to see properly what colors you are producing on the trans- 
parent stuff. Use thin gum Arabic water, and Chinese white 
with all the colors, but more sparingly with the dark ones. As 
it is not possible to rub anything out once it is sketched on the 
tissue, it would be best to trace the design carefully with a small 
brush and a little color similar to that to be afterward used in 
the painting. 


OIL PAINTING QUERTES, 
Sir: Please tell me the right colors to use in painting 
the sea under a cloudy sky ; also the ones to be used for the same 


under a clear sky. I wish the instruction to include the near and 
distant sea, the sky in each case, and rocks, cliffs and other de- 
tails. W. H. Davis, Waterbury, Conn, 


What you ask of us is in effect how to paint two imaginary 
pictures. This would take up a great deal of space, with but 
doubtful results. We should advise you to select some good 
studies painted under the conditions you mention and copy them 
faithfully ; or to refer to articles on sketching from nature which 
have appeared from time to time in The Art Amateur. 


S. B., Brooklyn.—(1) In your sketch the horizontal 
line is much too high ; about one-third from the base line is the 
general rule. With your vanishing point nearly at the top of the 
pic ture it is almost impossible to avoid an uphill feeling. You 
can, however, modify this by making the road vanish almost to 
a point, and by keeping the distance and middle distance gray 
and hazy. (2) We know of no handbook treating specially of 
aerial perspective, but there are useful hints on light, atmosphere 
and distance in *‘ Sketching from Nature,” by D. B. Parkhurst 
Orange, N. J., who will se nd it to you for 35 cents ; ‘* Landscape 
Painting in Oils,” 60 cents, published by Henry Leidel, 339 
Fourth Avenue, New York, and in ‘‘ The Art of Landscape 
Painting in Oil Colors,’’ by Walter Tomlinson, published by 
Barnard & Son, London, and obtainable at most stores where art 
materials are sold, 


K. L., Germantown.—It is unusual to make copies 
of picturesin oil monochrome. The color used would depend on 
the subject. It would scem asif statuesque classical composi- 
tions were best suited, if indeed any could be called suited for 
such purpose. There is a well-known Mantegna in the London 
National Gallery that is in brown monochrome, but as far as 
memory serves, it imitates a bas-relief, or is thoroughly sculptur- 
esque in style. Bas-relief, such as the famous frieze of the Par- 
thenon, can be made very effective studies in oil either in gray or 
brown monochrome. 

A SUBSCRIBER who wishes to paint in oils a banner 
13X37 inches, might use a cheap quality of tapestry canvas for the 
purpose. Matting is only suitable for very coarse work ; it re 
quires no preparation. Burlap is also used for rough work. It is 
always best to stretch very evenly any kind of material to be 
painted upon, The edges depend much on the purpose of the 
banner ; fringe is often used, or a cord may be sewn round. 


INQUIRER, Cannington Manor.—(1) Fresh spirits of 
turpentine is the best medium for painting in oils on gauze. See 
also replies under ‘Fan Painting.” You might find (2) the 
studies of chrysanthemum and yellowiris among Lida Charle- 
ton’s brush studies advertised in our columns, 

PAINTING ON BIRCH BARK. 

SIR : I have some pieces of birch bark which I should 
like to utilize. Would you kindly suggest some manner of using it 
for Christmas gifts ? Some of it is very thin, but other pieces are 
not yet split. J. S. S., West Hackney, Pa. 

You can utilize your birch bark by painting on it pretty designs 
for Christmas cards, or you can make it up over cardboard or 
buckram for wall pockets or toilet tidies. The thinnest sheets, 
neatly cut in the desired shape, are often used in place of writing, 
paper. You can also make photogr aph frames of the bz ark 
mounted on cardboard ; these look better if decorated with a lit- 
tle hand painting. If the bark be sufficiently thick you can make 
it into rustic baskets. Cut a thin sheet in strips to twist round 

some stout wire or split cane for the handles, and ornament the 

top with a bow of ribbon. Stand a jar inside the basket and fill 
it with ferns or flowers. Waste paper baskets made of the bark 
and finished with a huge bow of gay-colored ribbon are also 
worth recommending. 


AMATEUR. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED, 


F., Cincinnati.—Four American artists have schools 
for women pupils in Paris—Bridgman, Mosler, Rolshoven and 
Lasar. All these schools are reported to be flourishing. 


SUBSCRIBER, Rochester, N. Y.—Your plan would be 
more valuable could you get your critical adviser to inspect the 
work in progress. The faults side by side with the model are 
more clearly explained and improvements pointed out, 


H. M. D., Mount Forrest.—The pastel painting trea- 


tise translated from the French of F. Goupil, and published by 
F. Weber & Co., 1125 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, is excellent, 
Equally good is the one translated from the German, published 


by Henry Leidel, 339 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


SUBSCRIBER, A, AND OTHERS.—Lessons in tech- 
nique for illustrators are given now to ladies on Wednesday a 
Saturday afternoons by Mr, H. C, Edwardesand Mr, H. M. baton 
at their studio, South Washington Square, Both of tl 

are experienced illustrators for the leading New York ma 


E. G., Brooklyn, N. Y.—We do not know of 
schools in the vicinity of Brooklyn where a regular course « 
struction is givenin Art Needlework. You can, however, t 
lessons in any particular branch at the rooms of the Society « 
Decorative Art, 23 East Twenty-first Street, New York. 


ese a 


H., Boston.—We have described from time to 


the various processes for transferring our Supplement di 


textile fabrics, china, metal and other materials, As many ne 
subscribers, however, are asking forsuch directions, and the nun 
bers of the magazine containing them are out of print, \ ) 


publish them anew next month, 


READER, Jersey City.—A new series of practical art 
cles on wood-carving, by Mr. C. Brower Durst, the late excel 
teacher of the art at the Metropolitan Muset t 
will be begun immediately in The Art Amateur, Woood-cat 
has been discontinued from the curriculum of these schoo 
Mr. Durst takes pupils at his studio (20 West Pifty-ninth Street 





R. J. B. A. K.C., and many other correspondents 
are referred to the page of monograms in this issue, where they 
will find the combinations they requested. As far as possible we 
shall endeavor for some time to accede to all requests for them 
that subscribers may send us. Should, however, the number be 
far in excess of the space we can afford to give, then we may 
have to make a charge when we send the design by mail direct, 
instead of publishing it for the benefit of all our reader 

E. S., Baltimore.—For olive green mix chrome yellow 
and Antwerp blue with plenty of raw Sienna; if not rich enough 
add a touch of burnt Sienna. Venetian red slightly modified 
with ivory black will make a beautiful shade of Pompeian red, 
or Indian red alone might answer your purpose Light red 
nearly approaches a terra-cotta shade. We presume you need 
suggestions for flat tints only, since for such shades in « mM 
various combinations would be required to produce the effect « 
the colors you name, 

E. H., Rutland, Vt.—There are mediums sold for 
preventing water-colors from spreading on satin and silk but 
they are not wanted if the colors are properly managed. Chine 
white should be used with them all, except tube colors that | 
become rather stiff. This gives them some body so that they are 
not inclined to spread, It is well to dissolve little m Aral 





in the water, or to add a teaspoonful of or 
vided it is transparent and sweet, to each vil 





thin the colors more than necessary when work 


Sik: (1) Is there any means for removing * Siccati 


de Haarlem” from paintings where it ] been ap] rT 
lavishly ? (2) What will prevent Indian ink from rubbii of 
after it is dry ? (3) Will there be any landscape uital { 
copying in charcoal published in your magazine ? 

M. M., Champai Ill, 

(1) It is difficult for an amateur to remove varnish et 

when it is dry without risk of injury to the picture, A ol 
might be of service if the siccatif—which is a very rapid « 
has not set. (2) Use Higgins’s waterproof ink; it is a very deep 
black, and will neither smear nor rub off after drying 3) We 
expect to give some. We would point out that the colored land 


scape plate given last month is an excellent study for copying in 
charcoal. 


ART PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 
STUDENT, Philadelphia.—A part from the prizes offer- 


ed in your own city, the only others of importance that we know 
of are the following, in New York, Chicago and Detroit There 
are doubtless others, which we shall, ourselves, be glad to know 


of, so that, for the benefit of students throughout the country, we 
may publish a list of all important prizes and scholarships. 
New York.—At the Academy of Design the ory fet. prises S 


are awarded, usually in April: The Clarke prize of $300 for the 
best figure composition in oils; the Hallgarten prizes of $3 
$200 and $100 for the best pictures in oils painted in the United 
States, by American citizens under 35 years of age ; the Dodge 
prize of $300 for the best picture painted in the United State 

bya woman ; the travelling scholarship of $500 (provided for the 
most deserving student) for travel and study abroad, At the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art schools there are the Robert Hoe 
prize of $100 and the prize of $80, offered by Mr, D. O. Mills for 
the best work in the architectural class. 





Chicago.—At the exhibition of the Art Institute (in May) the 
Ellsworth prize of $300 is offered for the best picture in oils, of 
any subject, painted in America by an American citizen, The 
Art Institute offers a prize of $250 for the best picture in oils, of 


any subject, by an American citizen, without limitation as to 
where it is painted, 

Petroit.—Mr. James FE. Scrip ps, of the The Detroit Evening 
News, has placed the sum of $1000 at the disposal of the trustees 
of the Detroit Museum of Art, to enable them to offer that sum to 
defray the cost of two years’ study in one of the great art schools 
of Europe as a prize for the greatest proficiency displayed by 
any pupil in the Detroit Art Academy in the ensuing year, 

The Detroit School of Arts offers a series of prizes to be 
given at the end of the school year, in addition to four free 
scholarships—two day and two night—to those unable to pay 
for tuition in the drawing class. These are—for the best original 
composition from a given subject—a scholarship for one year ; for 
the student who has made most progress in the nude life, cos- 
tume, portrait and antique day classes, and to a similar progress 
in the night classes, scholarships of three months are to be given. 
A medal will be given for the best work in china painting. 





B. J.. GERMANTOWN, PA.—The Sixty-first Annual 
Exhibition of the Academy of Fine Arts at Philadelphia will open 
January 29th and close March 29th,1891. Prizes will be offered—for 
the best painting in oil or water colors, $100; for the two best pic 
tures by students of the Academy, $200and $100; and the purchase 
of works of merit from the accumulated interest, $5700, of the 
Temple Trust fund. Special arrangements have been made for 
the payment of freight on certain works exhibited. The Academy 
collect and return works in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, 
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FRENCH TECHNICAL ART EDUCATION. 


THE following is so full of importance to teachers and 
pupils that we reproduce it in full, from The (London) Artist : 
** The French hold that no one should study and attempt design 
until first thoroughly trained in drawing. Drawing is thus taught 
as an art irrespective of the ultimate industrial aim of the student. 
Design is subsequently taught by means of courses of lectures, 
illustrated by examples of all the styles of past centuries and 
countries. The illustrated note-books of the students, exhibited in 
the pavilion of the Ville de Paris, show how thorough this teach- 
ing is. But the French believe that, drawing and style having 
been thoroughly taught, nature is the true inspirer ; and thus the 
student-draughtsman and designer of damasks and wall-papers is 
taught to find his ‘ motifs’ and colorings in nature’s creations, 
There are hundreds of examples exhibited illustrating the method 
of teaching design followed in the technical schools of Paris and 
the provinces. It is briefly this. On one side of a sheet of paper 
is drawn a flower. It is artistically rendered, the colors being 
touched in with the rapidity and fidelity which characterize French 
decorative painting. The flower is then dissected and its parts 
arranged and drawn in various geometric forms—‘ translated,’ as 
they say. On the other side of the sheet is drawn a formal 
design, in which the studied flower or plant is the sole ‘ motif.’ 
Here design is, as is all true art and science, inductive, and the 
result of a faithful study of nature.” 





BostoN.—The Composition class prize drawings 
awarded for work done in the class during the year are hung in 
the basement corridor of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. In 
class A, for the best work done by any member of the class, Miss 
Ethel Brown was first in the competition ; the subject given out 
was ‘“‘A Quarrel.” Miss Maria Danforth took the second prize 
for general excellence in composition. In class B, the first prize, 
for the best work by any member of the class not a pupil of the 
Museum School of Drawing and Painting, was taken by Otto 
Cushing, the subject also being ‘‘ A Quarrel.” F. L. Mora won 
the second prize; his subject was ‘‘ Saul and David.”—The Bos- 
ton Art Students’ Association, wants $5000 for a building and is 
holding an exhibition in aid of this object at Walter Kimball's 
gallery, 9 Park Street. The trustees of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts have given the building site. 


PORTLAND, Me.—Beside the classes in cast drawing, 
modelling and drawing and painting from the draped figure at 
Mr. C. L. Fox's studio, a life class has been formed. Unfortu- 
nately, it is at the expense of sending to Boston for professional 
models, there being none in Portland.—Harry B. Brown exhibits 
at his studio his summer work, consisting of sketches principally 
from Cushing’s Island.—Mrs, Frederic Kendall shows a hand- 


some fish set in Miss Fairweather’s window, Congress Square.— 
Mrs. A. E. Moore is critically ill with a fever.—Miss Alice M. 
Gould reopens her studio with large classes in water-color and 
china painting.—Miss Mary K. Longfellow has portfolios filled 
with water-color sketches made in Boothbay and Monhegan dur- 
ing the summer. 





THE School of Fine Arts at St. Louis reports an un- 
usually large attendance at its day classes. 


AT New Orleans the Artists’ Association have secured 
rooms at 203 Camp Street, for a permanent exhibition of art 
work in its different branches, 


AN idea for an Art Gallery costing a mitlion dollars, 
with Mr. Marquand as President, is being mooted for one of the 
big things at Chicago during the World's Fair. 


MAKOFFSKY’S meretricious pictures, ‘The Russian 
Wedding Feast” and ‘“‘The Judgment of Paris,’’ appear to 
have made a big sensation in San Francisco. 


IN a Milan hospital they have discovered a fresco which 
appears to be a replica of Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘‘ Last Supper.” 
It is said to contain details destroyed in the original by time and 
clumsy restoration. 


THE Chicago Daily News, in an article on the “ Art 
of Home Making,” illustrates a door-mat with a picture of a girl 
driving in a donkey-cart, that would hold its own for bad art 
against the tiger hearthrug of the past. 


IN London Mr. C. W. Ashbee, at the School of Arts 
and Handicrafts, by Joynbee Hall, Whitechapel, has achieved new 
triumphs at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition in Regent Street, 
where, last year, his pupils’ excellent work carried off the highest 
honors. These lads, selected from the artisan classes, have already 
made most satisfactory progress, the repoussé and wrought 
metal work executed by them being of unique excellence. 


CHINA PAINTING DESIGNS, hand colored over printed 
outlines, chiefly for decoration in the Royal Worcester style, are 
issued in pleasing variety by the Osgood Art School. The out- 
lines for the object are generally given full working size, and the 
colored model, smaller, is given on the same sheet, with simple 
directions for treatment. Miss Osgood kindly sends us, in illus- 
tration of the practical value of these designs, a richly decorated 
ewer-shaped vase of dull olive green broken by lace-like tracery 
of matt gold. Over this, as it were, is a broad band of ivory 
vellum clouded with gold, with conventional floral ornamentation 
in delicate tints shaded toward the edges of the petals, the whole 
being finished with outlines in raised gold paste. 


STUDENT LIFE IN MUNICH. 


THE ways of living in any city are as varied as the 
tastes and means of the individual. There is always a choice, 
even for the poor art student. The economist at home will be 
the economist abroad ; and the young man who lives on a dollar 
a day in New York can, with the same amount of money and 
economy, pay his bills and all expenses of his study in Munich. 

Formerly there wee two examinations in the year for entrance 
to the Academy. Now there is but one—at the opening of the 
fallterm in October; but vacancies and promotions sometimes 
occur after the Easter vacation, and so afford a possible chance of 
entrance at this time. The examination is the making of two 
drawings from life, twelve hours being devoted to each: one a 
life-size head and the other a nude figure the size of ordinary 
charcoal paper. The examination is conducted in the Academy 
building and the faculty of the institution are the judges of the 
drawings. Each competitor writes on his drawings his own 
name and the name of the professor under whom he wishes to 
study. One hundred or more students often take this examina- 
tion, when but twenty or twenty-five vacancies are to be filled. 

The Academy fees are sixty-four marks (about sixteen dollars) 
a semester ; which amount includes a hospital tax, entitling the 
student to the best of care in the hospital in case of illness. 

Upon arrival in the city the student should go as soon as is 
practicable to the American Artists’ Club, whose rooms are open 
every evening, and likely to be well filled Saturday evening for 
the regular business meeting. Here American students will be 
very glad to give helpful information about board and lodging 
and the various schools in which it may be advisable to study 
until the Academy examination. Rooms can be rented furnished 
or unfurnished. A comfortable furnished room with service can 
be had for twelve marks (about three dollars) a month, and the 
landlady will provide the early breakfast of coffee and rolls for 
about twelve cents a day extra. The economist, however, will 
prepare his own breakfast and supper over an alcohol stove, at 
about half the usual cost. A fair dinner may be had at a cheap 
restaurant for sixty pfennigs (fifteen cents), but probably the 
stranger will pay out many a mark before he discovers the fifteen- 
cent places. Many students rent studios, some using them as 
living rooms as well. A good studio may be had for thirty 
marks (about eight dollars) a month. Models may be had at a 
reasonable rate ; draped models at fifty pfennings (twelve cents) 
and the nude at one mark (twenty-five cents) per hour. 

Up to the present time ladies have not been admitted to the 
Academy ; but there are excellent schools, for ladies, only where 
the study is from the head, draped figure and the nude. The 
tuition fees in these schools are usually a little higher, but this 
extra expense is more than balanced by the advantages of co-op- 
erative housekeeping and domestic economies that present them- 
selves to ladies rather than to their brother students. A. B. D. 





Kraushaar’s, 





THE “BASCHET” PARIS SALON, 1890. 





Illustrated by One Hundred Photogravures, Printed In Various Colors. 


This admirable publication, now in its eleventh year, the growth and improvement of which has been continuous since its 





1259 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Just Imported: 


Choice Etchings and Water Colors. 


Recently pub:ished by KRAUSHAAR: 


‘* Before School.” Etched by Kratke after Seignac. 
‘*The Pet Lamb.” Etched by Buland after Outin. 





THE HANDSOMEST GIFT BOOKS 
OF THE YEAR. 


THE PORTER & COATES NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED EDITIONS. 


ROMOLA. 


By Georce Exict. From entirely new plates. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with 60 photogravures of views in 
Florence, sculpture, ——-. etc., with a portrait 
of George Eliot. In two volumes, small 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top. With slip covers in the Italian style, in 
cloth box, $6.00. Also in half-crushed levant, gilt 
top, $12.00. 

Says Mr. Bashfield in Scribner's Magazine: 

* No book in the English language has the fascina- 
tion of ‘Romola,’ by George Eliot. Asin the words 
of Nello, Romola is the hly of Florence, incarnate 
against the brown background of the old city, and 
Florence seems all the more familiar and akin to us 
because we can follow her footsteps about it, and see 
her between the great reformer and the Judas who 
betrayed them both, and attended by a whole Shakes- 
pearean train—Nello, the barber; Pratti, the iron- 
monger; Brigida, the dear o!d simpleton; ‘l'essa, the 
little sleepy, loving animal; and many others, inter- 
woven upon the background of the life and thought 
of the time.” 


QUEENS OF SOCIETY. 


By Grace and Puitip WuHarton. New Library Edi- 
tion. Beautifully illustrated with 18 photogravures. 
Tastefully bound in two volumes, cloth, extra, 
$5.00, also in half calf. gilt top, $8.00. 


WITS AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY. 


By Grace and Puitip WHarTON. New Library Edi- 
tion, Beautifully illustrated with 20 photogravures. 
Tastefully bound in two volumes, cloth, extra, 
$5.00, also in half calf, gilt top, $8.00. 

‘These entertaining volumes present gossiping bioz- 
raphies of celebrated men and women, who have 
held a conspicuous place in society. The authors 
have a happy faculty of making their sketches light 
and magn interspersing history and anecdote, per- 
sonalities and public events; so that the book is much 
more interesting than a novel, and much better worth 
reading than any fiction. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FJ. W. BOUTON’S 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
of 32,000 volumes of Rare and 
Choice Books, offered at a re- 
duction of 25 to 60 per cent. 
Entire stock must be sold 
before Jan. 1st on account of 
expiration of 19 years’ lease. 
Catalogues on application. 
J. W. BOUTON, 
706 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











first issue in 1880, appears this year to have reached its zenith, such is the perfection of its illustrations, and exquisite as have 
been previous volumes, that for 1890 will be found to outshine all previous issues, and should not be confounded with another 
publication of a somewhat similar character, manufactured for the American market. 

As in previous years, the number of illustrations is restricted to 100, it not having been deemed wise to increase the 
number, which would sacrifice the uniformity of size on the series, but,on the other hand, the quality of the selection constantly 
improves with the increase in the number of exhibitors which takes place each year at the Salon, which, with the general im- 
provement in the pictures exhibited, leads necessarily to a superior selection. at. 

Of the 100 illustrations, about 70 are full-page photogravures, the remainder, also photogravures, are scattered through 
the textin the form of charming vignettes, both the full-page plates and the vignettes being printed in various tints, each engrav- 
ing being printed in the color most suitable to the subject. 

The volume is handsomely bound iu crimson cloth, with the palette and colors on its side, as heretofore. The price has 
been reduced to $15.0c for the limited Holland paper edition,each copy of which is numbered, and to $12.00 for the vellum 
paper copies, While in Paris the price has always been 65 francs for the vellum paper. with the privilege of getting a Holland 
paper copy at same price by subscribing prior to July 1st, after which the price of the Holland paper copies is raised to 100 francs. 
I have always allowed my customers to share in the advantage of my own subscription and give them to-day for $15.00 what 


would otherwise cost $25.00. J. W. BOUTON, 8 West 28th St., N. Y. 


Mr. E. F. Bonaventure takes pleasure in announcing that 
he has returned from his annual European tour and is now ready to 
present for examination by the book-loving public the results of 
his exhaustive researches in the shape of rare and historically curious 
books and “plaquettes” in old original bindings or modern “reliures” 
from the great masters of XIX. century binders’ art. His col- 
lection includes Valuable Books in every branch of literature in 
the most ancient and the very latest “amateur” bindings, precious 
missals and “Incunabula,” rare volumes of XVI., XVII., XVIII. 
centuries, poetical and classical works in original editions, “Lzvves 
a figures” of the XVIII. and XIX. centuries, Books on all the 
Arts and Sciences, Biographies and Bibliographies. In addition to 
these exquisite rarities, Mr. Bonaventure has also secured a most 
remarkable collection of fine Paintings, Engravings, Etchings 
and Mezzotints, including examples by Marc Antonio, Albert 
Durer, Lucas Van Leyden, Rembrandt, Van Ostade, Hollar, Ho- 
garth, etc.; also superb impressions of famous Line Engravings, 
many of them being earliest proofs in the finest states; fine American 
and Foreign portraits; large and unique collection of prints for book 
illustration; ancient prints, vignettes, maps and plans; designs for 
ornamentation, decoration, costumes and uniforms. ‘A word to 
the wise:” Delays are dangerous when duplicates cannot be ob- 
tained here or elsewhere. The earliest comers always secure the prizes. 








45 West S3lst St., one door from Broadway, New York City. 








